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Wide World 
RUDOLPH S. HECHT—The new president of the 
American Bankers Association finds government 


and public relations his principal problems. 














_— lr, speeding through space with 
incredible rapidity, fills the world 


with its radiance and furnishes the 


power that turns the wheels of life. 


And yet this pure, unfettered Light 
may be abruptly halted in its flight. As 
it streams through open windows, it often 
falls upon dark walls and dirt-covered 
ceilings. Then it stumbles, loses its radi- 
ance, and casts gloomy shadows that 
hamper production. 

When Light fails, plant owners fall 
prey to costly penalties. Poor vision de- 
creases morale, increases ac¢ idents, 
lowers production. 


Today, mill owners need not suffer the 




















penalties imposed by failing light, thanks 
to an outstanding contribution from 
du Pont. Du Pont chemists have devel- 
oped a whiter finish for mill interiors. It 
is DULUX MILL WHITE. It stays 
whiter... resists yellowing ... Sheds 


dust. It keeps the light from stumbling. 


This service to industry is only one 
of many in du Pont history. In their 
efforts to obtain more lasting, more eco- 
nomical, more beautiful finishes, du Pont 
chemists have been responsible for many 
of the major developments in finishes 


in the past ten years. 


Duco and Dulux for the automotive 
industry. Dulux Marine Finishes for 








boats. Dulux for refrigerators 
du Pont Paints and Varnishes and B 
Duco to beautify and protect th 
There is a du Pont Finish for ever 
pose. E, I, du Pont de Nemours & ¢ 
Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, D 
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for industry and home 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—The 


government is moving rapidly to exercise more direct control of the 


hanks, despite the President’s reassuring words in his talk to the 
bankers’ convention, and despite Jesse Jones’ salve on their sore spots. 


All the talk about a central bank can be ignored. 


It is just part 


of the propaganda machine. It’s the old successful Roosevelt policy 


of stirring up both extremes. At 
the end, when Roosevelt finally 
does what he wants, everybody 
will see a partial victory in de- 
feating the other extremists. 


The End Product 

Final resule: The government will 
force the banks to extend credits in 
the directions it desires, through a 
considerably greater measure of po- 
litical control, but banks will be left 
in private hands. There will be no 
central bank, unless you insist on call- 
ing the revamped Federal Reserve sys- 
rem a central bank, and certainly not 
nationalization. 

Steps: Already Comptroller of the 
Currency O’Connor has been elimi- 
nated from the picture, partly to pre- 
vent his having too much to say in 
criticism. He has been found a very 
nice job, indeed, as head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
He had long been a thorn in the side 
of Secretary Morgenthau. 


Toward Airtight Control 

He was blocking the annexation 
of the Reserve Board and the bank- 
examining functions to the Treasury. 
In short, airtight control—Roosevelt 
through Morgenthau. 

“One examination a year for sound 
banks” is to be the glittering prize for 
merit. Definition of merit is compli- 
ance with Administration policies. 


Stabilization Talk Again 

Europe and Wall Street continue to 
be wrong about stabilization of the 
pound and dollar, just as they were 
wrong 15 months ago about the same 
thing. The answer is the same as in 
July, 1933. Roosevelt wouldn’t sta- 
bilize then because he didn’t know 
where he wanted to put the dollar, 
because he was not willing to give u 
the lever he had in ability to deprect- 
ate the gold value of the dollar, and 
because he did not know what the 
British would do with their £300 mil- 
lion Equalization Fund. 

Now he is not willing to stabilize 
because he is not sure about that re- 
maining 9 cents of gold, any action 
on which is still rather remote be- 
cause he does not know how far he 
's going on raising the world price of 
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THIS WEEK 
The Roosevelt technique 


and the bankers, and where 
it will wind up. 


Europe and Wall Street go 
wrong again on stabiliza- 
tion. 


A goldfish bowl becomes a 
clambucket. 











silver, and because he still does not 
know what the British would do with 
that Equalization Fund. 


Silver Maneuvers 

Prospects now are that the world 
price of silver will be pushed up to 
the 64}c. the Treasury is paying for 
newly-mined metal before the con- 
vening of Congress in January. So 
naturally the bankers could not be 
definitely reassured on stabilization, 
despite Ambassador Bingham’s aston- 
ishing Edinburgh speech. 

On the day following that speech, 
Roosevelt’s fears with respect to the 
British Stabilization Fund were justi- 
fied by prompt depression of the 
pound in terms of dollars despite the 
rise in the price of gold in terms 
of dollars. If the desired $2-billion 
profit in silver to be made by the 
Treasury, to help in getting the bud- 
get a little more shipshape before the 
1936 election, is held in mind, the 
stabilization outlook will be clearer. 


New NRA Ideas 

The clambucket which used to be 
a goldfish bow], NRA, is dredging 
up new ideas which may revolutionize 
the whole aspect of that institution. 
If Leon Henderson’s new gospel is 
adopted all brakes will be taken off 
production, prices allowed to waver 
in response to the law of supply and 
demand instead of New Deal imposed 
curves, on the broad general theory 
that both employment and consump- 
tion will increase. 


AAA and Labels 
AAA is trying its best to beat the 
gun by forcing labeling standards into 
the canning code before Congress can 


write a new Pure Food and Drug 


Act. The answer here is that New 
Dealers have looked with some dis- 
may as to prospects of getting a new 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee who will be tractable. De- 
feat of Senator Stephens in the Mis- 
sissippi primary means either Sen- 
ator Copeland (N.Y.) or Senator 
Bailey (N.C.) will head the commit- 
tee. Both delighted in badgering 
Professor Tugwell and smothering his 
Food and Drug Act last session. 


A Court Setback 
Unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions will be pushed in Con- 
gress by the Administration despite 
the setback of the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court's holding the 
rail pension law unconstitutional, 


Price Drops Temporary 

Present price | ig te succes- 
sive weeks in wholesale commodity 
indexes—should fool no one as to 
ultimate trend. The President was 
not just talking when he talked 
about the desired level of prices not 
having been attained. The Admin- 
istration definitely intends they shall 
go higher and plans to put them 
there one way or another. The push 
up of silver price, already discussed, 
is part of the plan. 


Battle Over Cotton 

A big battle to upset Secretary Wal- 
lace’s determination to limit next 
year’s cotton crop is brewing. Con- 
tenders for no restriction seem to be 
gaining ground on the theory that 
American reduction merely spells in- 
creased foreign production. 


Sinclair Cold-Shouldered 

Upton Sinclair has served his pur- 
pose in scaring the reactionaries, con- 
vincing them that Roosevelt is their 
buffer against socialism, and is now 
of no further use to the Administra- 
tion. On the contrary, his election 
would interfere with building an or- 
ganization in California against 1936. 
So there will be no special appeal to 
California voters from Washington. 


For Cheaper Liquor 

A new treaty with Great Britain 
and another with Canada which will 
cut the tariff on imported whisky 
from $5 to $2.50 a gallon will be 
negotiated shortly. The desire of this 
government is to provide cheaper 
quality liquor to outwit bootleggers 
and smugglers as well as to obtain 
trade concessions in return. Decision 
to reduce domestic liquor taxes has 
been made, the figure not agreed 
upon, Reason: Disappointing liquor 
revenue returns due to bootlegging. 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Latest 
Week 
*56.8 


BUSINESS WEE 


PRODUCTION 

* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) ’ 1 

*% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 


TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 

Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 


FINANCE 


Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,461 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $17,854 
*% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,764 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,083 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’'g member banks (millions) $759 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $96.67 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $93.56 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1-1% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) wees 214 


+ Revised 


23.9 


*1,175 


100) 


* Preliminary % Factor in Business Week Index 


wera ar ewe ee Se Se ee aS eee ee 


| 


Preceding 
Week 
157.4 


22.8 
$4,612 
1,173 
1,657 


105 

67 
$2,946 
$5,489 


$1.03 
$.126 
$32.09 
$.088 
79.1 


$2,453 
$17,824 
$4,759 
$3,055 
$725 


Year 
Ago 
60.7 


31.8 
$5,188 
1,118 
1,619 


112 

70 
$3,145 
$5,378 


$.75 
$.095 
$30.58 
$.075 
715 


$2,512 
$16,592 
$4,970 
$3,673 
$815 
$93.81 
$84.02 
1% 
148% 
282 


Average 
1929-33 
74.5 


42 
$10,420 
1,462 
1,666 


141 

90 
$4,323 
$5,170 


$.72 
$.102 
$31.53 
$.094 
75.6 


$1,875 
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The Business Outlook 


\MUFFLING opposition of an obstreperous minority composed chiefly 
of the smaller banking institutions, the nation’s bankers convened 
in Washington and carried an olive branch to the White House in 
return for the not-forgotten slap of the recent fireside broadcast. The 
conciliatory attitude which the bankers succeeded in assuming for 
che reception of the President’s speech was both amazing and prom- 
ising. The Administration met them half way with a belated ac- 


knowledgment of their help in 
carrying the government's debt 
and of their difficulties in trying 
to expand credit in a market offer- 
ing few good potential borrowers. 
There were even friendly gestures 
over the problem of deposit in- 
surance, Which has been a sore 
point among stronger banks. 
The convention discovered that 
government representatives saw 
eve to eye with it on limitation of 
liability. This apparent reversal 
of the Administration’s tactics 
found a ready response among 
bankers more interested in speed- 
ing recovery than in squaring old 
injuries. 


Part of the Courtship 

Looking backward, it can be seen 
that the new attitude adopted toward 
banking is part of the program to 
woo industry back to working with 
the government in tackling the major 
problem of recovery. The Admin- 
istration has revamped the organiza- 
tion of NRA and indicated a willing- 
ness to modify policies that had been 
widely pel It has agreed to 
work slowly in such modifications, to 
consult business leaders. While favor- 
ing further recovery in prices, it pre- 
fers to have this come about through 
increased demand for goods rather 
than through manipulation of the 
dollar. But, until recovery can be 
placed on a firmer basis than already 
achieved, the Administration must 
hold its trump card in reserve. 


_Moves Toward Reassurance 

To allay inflation fears Washington 
has pursued conservative financial 
policies—conversion of bonds to re- 
duce interest charges, segregation of 
both gold and silver profits for some 
greater need in the future. To relieve 
banks of the task of absorbing more 
government bonds, the $50-million is- 
we of HOLC bonds has been dis- 
tributed outside of the large financial 
centers. (Incidentally, the experiment 
will indicate whether the investing 
public can be relied upon to take up 
‘uture federal issues.) Opposition to 
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hours reduction, to creation of a cen- 
tral bank, and to the soldiers’ bonus 
is well established. Direct competi- 
tion with business by establishment of 
government plants has proved incon- 
sequential. 


Production Curbs on Trial 

Most important move in NRA 
circles now is the reported considera- 
tion of abandonment of production 
restrictions, except possibly in such 
natural resource industries as oil, lum- 
ber. Apparently recent studies by the 
Brookings Institution pointing out the 
deficiency of goods and its relation 
to national income are bearing fruit. 
It is now hoped that mass production 
at a lower unit-cost will solve the 
unemployment problem, as well as 
break the buyers’ strike against high 
prices. Price increases would then 
come about through the usual supply 
and demand channels rather than 
through artificial restriction of supply. 


Textile Sanetnee 


Though nothing definite has been 
decided, opposition has already come 
from the textile industry, where limi- 
tation of machine hours is provided 
in the code. In oil, the problem has 
been to enforce production limitations 
—with the current price war on gaso- 
line over large sections of the country 
testifying to the lack of success. 


Slow Upturn 

The autumn upturn in business ac- 
tivity has been modest so far. Heavy 
industries continue to lag with the im- 
mediate outlook none too bright. 
Stimulation of this group via the hous- 
ing program is progressing, but the 
eftect will not be noticeable for several 
months. Steel production has risen 
slowly since the low of 18.4% in 
early September, but its chief cus- 
tomers—railroads, motors, and con- 
struction—have become small buyers 
of late. Other consumers, equally re- 
luctant to stock liberally, continue 
their hand-to-mouth buying. 


Watching the Motor Industry 

By mid-November, the automobile 
industry may be in the market for 
steel requirements for new models. 
By that time, consideration of the 


motor code renewal will be out of the 
way, and pressure for production will 
lift activity sharply in motor centers. 
Ford is already stepping up opera- 
tions, aware of the advantage which 
he secured last year by having his car 
available for first-quarter sales. Chev- 
rolet is also getting set for a fast 
start. But September production fell 
below 1933 for the first time this year, 
and October and November promise 
to be still smaller. Beginning De- 
cember and continuing into the spring 
months, the motor towns should hum 
if 1935 is to eclipse 1934. Estimates 
on tool and die requirements for the 
1935 models, most of which will fall 
to Detroit shops, run as high as $12 
millions. Packard is to spend $6.2 
millions for next year’s market. 


Seasonal Indicators Shift 
Coal and electric power production 
are on the upgrade as cold weather 
and shorter days Eee. but car- 
loadings have turned downward with- 
out topping last year’s peak. In the 
first 9 months, the railroads made 
their greatest loading gains in live- 
stock, coke, and ore shipments—the 
first a drought effect, the last two re- 
flecting the activity in steel in the first 
half of 1934. Grain and less-than- 
carlot freight were smaller in the first 

3 quarters of 1934 than in 1933. 


Strike Effects Temporary 

In September, employment in manu- 
facturing industries fell below the 
comparable 1933 level for the first 
time this year—a result of the strike 
in the textile industries. In view of 
the sharp increase in cotton cloth 
production in October, the dip in 
both employment and general pro- 
duction indexes will prove tem- 
porary. For the first 9 months, em- 
ployment expanded an average of 
19%, payrolls 36% compared with 
the same period of 1933. In whole- 
sale and retail trade, coal mining, con- 
struction and other non-manufactur- 
ing industries, September recorded an 
increase in jobs. 


The Earnings Trend 

Third-quarter earnings now coming 
to light present a mixed trend, with 
many losses from a year ago. Increas- 
ing costs and smaller sales volume 
have cut into profits of the last quar- 
ter, bute the record of the first 9 
months will be fairly encouraging. 


Tonnage Sales Are Up 

Retailers are feeling the expansion 
of sales which reaches its peak in De- 
cember. Of great importance is the 
rise in unit sales. Wholesale grocers 
report tonnage sales running 5%%-10°/ 
above a year ago, instead of being cur- 
tailed as food prices rise. 
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Open-house in an elevator control room 


Suppose a group of tenants should say they'd like to It is not their job to just oil and grease machinery and 
see the elevator control room. Could you throw make repairs when something goes wrong. It is their 
it open to them with a clear conscience? Or would job to see that nothing goes wrong. To anticipate and 
they catch you unawares — and find a dingy place correct elevator trouble before it impairs elevator 
that is out of character with the rest of the building? service. To keep the elevators running at their best. 
By this we are not suggesting that the motor room To promote safety and passenger comfort. To get new 
elevator performance cut of an elevator that has 


is an ideal place for afternoon tea. But we do say that 
been in service for some time. This is Otis Elevator 


it should be as clean and spotless as a Dutch kitchen. 


Dust is Enemy No. | to motors and generators and se- Maintenance. 


Otis Maintenance is available at an economical. 
fixed monthly rate. It will more than pay for itself by 
giving greater tenant satisfaction and by extending 
the life of the elevator installation. 


lectors and relay panels. To all the numerous devices 
of electrical control. And the Otis engineering force 
has been fortifying against the dust army for years. 
The final defense has been accomplished through the 
eternal vigilance of the Otis Maintenance Service. 


The men on the Otis Maintenance Force, you see, ELEVAT OR 
are trained to look farther than the ends of their noses. O T q & COMP A NY 
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Bankers Smoke Peace Pipe 


4.B.A. gathers 4,000 strong to improve terms with New 
Deal. The President responds in kind. 


THE government must be the boss, 
President Roosevelt told the bankers who 
went to Washington for the annual 
convention, hoping to get a first hand 
explanation of the relations between 
banking and government. But even a 
boss is better than a successor and there 
was no reference to ‘‘nationalization”’ 
in the President's message 

On the contrary, the bankers were 
assured that the government lending 
agencies would get out of business just 
as quickly as private capital took over 
their tasks. 

Nor was central banking mentioned, 
though the door was left open for 
strengthening government control 

The banks were plainly told that they 
must loosen the purse strings and lend 
for the accommodation of business and 
promotion of recovery. The admoni- 
tion was couched in pleasant words but 
decoded meant just that. 

What the President said was: “Gov- 
ernment restored people's confidence in 
the banks 18 months back. Govern- 
ment took steps to see that confidence 
was justified. Now it is time for the 
banks to show confidence in the people.” 

He did not acknowledge the bank- 
ets’ oft-repeated claim that business did 
not require financing. Instead, he 
pointed to the yeoman service performed 
by RFC and other financial relief agen- 
es of the government. Further, he 
ted the revival of demand for goods 
nd services that required credit ac- 
mmodations, and urged cooperation 

the housing campaign. 

No Commitments 

With reference to the budget, his 
statement was limited to the fact that 
the large expenditures for unemploy- 
ment relief would be reduced as un- 
mployment was reduced by recovery. 
With pointed omission of ‘‘stabiliza- 
n, the President substituted ‘‘steadi- 
t prices” and said government was 
ing every effort to its accomplish- 

Encouragement for the hope of 
iational stabilization agreements 
nly implied in the remark that 
het nations also desired “‘steadiness.” 
P RFC’s Jesse Jones, preceding the 
‘fesident on the program, solicited 
canking cooperation to the recovery 
program with a silk-gloved hand and 

n exposed the other fist in the warn- 
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ing, ‘continued forced we seg aoe will 
put the government further into the 
lending business.” 

Tangible results to banking from the 
convention were: Promises—of a modi- 
fied deposit guarantee, of coordinated 
bank examinations, of for hours 
and wages only and leaving service 
charges to the banks’ discretion 

The bankers, almost 4,000 strong, 
and led by a delegation of those big 
bankers who have been conspicuously 
absent from conventions in recent years, 
went to Washington this week with ex 
pressions of the cooperative spirit on 
their faces and lips. They waited 
through 3 days of routine meetings for 
the President to respond in kind. 

Undercurrents of anxiety and resent- 
ment were apparent only in the occa- 
sional mutterings from small groups 
that congregated in hotel lobbies and 
rooms. Only in the divisional meetings 
did program speakers give vent to ques- 
tions about New Deal policies 

These came largely from guest speak- 
ers. Two banking editors gave the 
most forthright expression to banking 


C ode 


on two of the vita! 


the banks Onc 


cerning 
idea of a politically dominat 
bank. Another was openly 
the New Deal and of further 
to centralize banking 
sources under federal jurisdiction 

The bank 
pendent of national authority—or wit! 
all to gain and nothing to los 
cording to the viewpoint taken on pros 
pects ol the state 
gave freer vent to feelings than the na 
tional division or the general sessior 

While the big issues worrying th 
bankers were submerged, the dog fight 
between the state and national 
was allowed to run its usual course 
The former rededicated itself to ‘fight 
aggressively for the preservation of th 
state banking 
form of bureaucratic centralization 
Added to the objective of the group was 
“amendment to the Banking Act of 
1933, modifying it so as not to require 
non-member state banks to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
in order to remain insured.” 

Nihil Nisi Bonum 

An episode reported to have occurred 
in the resolutions committee meeting 
illustrates the resolute intention of the 
association's steering group to bar criti 
cal addenda. A proposal that the asso 
ciation second the Federal Advisory 
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control of 
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BANKERS—Highlight of the American Bankers Association convention wa« the 


trend toward closer harmony with the Administration. 


This trio held the Asso- 


ciation’s reins during the past year, includes Francis M. Law. center, outgoing 
president; Rudolf S. Hecht, right, who advances from first vice-president to presi- 
dent and Robert V. Fleming, who goes from second to first vice-president 











Council's attack on the monetary policy 
of the Administration was promptly 
squelched and the man who suggested 
it relegated to the necrology resolutions 
committee. 

Just as criticism of the Administra- 
tion was subdued, so was the bankers’ 
defense of their own operations soft- 
pedaled. References to the manner in 
which the banks have cooperated with 
the recovery program were interjected 
without emphasis. In this vein, there 
were frequent allusions to the huge 
quantities of government bonds _pur- 
chased by banks, the number of banks 
that are supporting the Federal Hous- 
ing modernization plans, and the wil- 
lingness of banks to lend to business. 

Business at one time seemed in line 
to become the goat of dammed up feel- 
ings when one speaker stated, “It re- 
mains for business men to shake off 
their timidity and uncertainty, to indicate 
ability and willingness to borrow.” 

First Response 

The first signs that the diplomatic 
advance was to be returned in kind 
came in the address of Chairman Crow- 
ley of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. His 5-point recommendations 
for the future of the corporation were 
acceptable to the bankers who acknowl- 
edge the helpfulness of deposit guaran- 
tee during the unsettled period of early 
1933 but object to the unlimited liabil- 
ity that would accrue if the present 
setup becomes permanent next July. 

Among the things advocated by Mr. 
Crowley was tighter restriction upon 
admission to FDIC. This is desired by 
the banks. He wants permanent exten- 
sion of the present $5,000 limit for the 
insurable maximum of individual ac- 
counts. This is seconded by the bank- 
ers. He proposed that the corporation 
be empowered to make ‘“‘appropriate 
rules and regulations” to carry out the 
“best effect’’ of the insurance law. 
Bankers hoped this meant amendment 
to the present law by substitution of 
permissive legislation to be made effec- 
tive by the corporation itself. Finally 
he recommended a fixed annual con- 
tribution by banks until a reserve fund 
is created to cover losses. Such pro- 
vision would avoid the most objection- 
able feature of the present law that, it 
is feared, would involve blanket liabil- 
ity upon all member banks. 


Strange Company 


Bank stocks go on the Produce 
Exchange. Bankers don’t like it. 


A MILD furore arose in New York bank- 
ing circles and among bank stock 
brokers last week when shares of 27 
city banks were given unlisted trading 
privileges on the New York Produce 
Exchange. A chuckle arose from laymen 
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who considered the incongruity of bank 
stocks intermingling with cottonseed 
oil, the principal item on this exchange. 
It was in the securities department of 
the exchange that the bank stocks were 
included. They had previously been 
traded on the exchange, quite actively 
back in 1928-29. When the banks 
failed to make application for registra- 
tion under the Securities Act, the Pro- 
duce Exchange made application for 
them as is permitted under the law. 
On the Collateral Line 
Among other things, such registra- 
tion makes the shares eligible as col- 
lateral with brokers and dealers. This 
is not the case as yet with stocks not 
registered on a national exchange since 
regulation of over-the-counter securities 
trading has not been put into effect. 
The banks had already indicated that 
they did not care to have their shares 
listed. With a single exception, the few 
whose stocks were listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange declined to apply 
for registration. They want trading in 
their shares to remain in the over- 
counter market where it has been since 
1931, prefer not to have their shares 
included in margin accounts. Specula- 
tive holders inclined to dump shares 
upon a reaction are not the kind of 
stockholders sought by the banks now. 
This gives definite expression to the 
fact that bankers have completely fore- 
gone the promotional attitude toward 
stock sales that prevailed with many of 
them during the “new era."’ Ambitions 
for wide distribution of stock and keen 


TOM K. SMITH—His sele 
2nd vice-president of the A.B.\, ; 
him in line for the presid 
years hence. He represents 
gressive wing of the orga: 


marketability were revealed 
tions in par values and cust 
campaigns during that period 
take of such tactics became 
during the “bank-run era” when 
bank stock prices advertised t! 

a bank was under pressure. 1 
stockholder sought today is t! 
substantial means who can buy 
stock outright. 


Big Mortgage Relief 


Jesse Jones outlines a plan to aid mortgages on office 
buildings, apartments, and hotels, the last big job since 
farm and home loans are past emergency phase. 


THE American Bankers Association con- 
vention provided Chairman Jesse Jones 
of the RFC a sounding board for pub- 
licizing Administration plans on the one 
phase of financial relief remaining for 
government attention—mortgages on 
commercial buildings. 

A plan by which the RFC could pour 
funds into the liquidation of office 
building, apartment house, and hotel 
mortgages was outlined by Mr. Jones 
a month ago. The plan would combine 
the several methods that the RFC has 
applied toward relief of banks, insur- 
ance companies, and railroads. Trust 
companies specializing in mortgage 
business would get more capital through 
sale of preferred stock and notes to the 
RFC. Formation of new companies 
would be encouraged, the RFC match- 
ing each dollar of private capital. Both 
old and new institutions would then be 
made eligible for loans that would 


amount to discounting mortgag 
the RFC. 

The design is to make liquid 
mortgages usually split into bonds 
certificates and widely held 
viduals. The majority of such is 
in default, unsaleable except 
discounts. The real estate 
bond has been the tightest froze 
in the financial situation. 

If this program for real estat 
liquidation succeeds, it will clear 
mortgage situation which was 0: 
biggest and most troublesome p 
that confronted the Admi 
The agencies set up to liqui 
and home mortgages are near ' 
of the emergency phase of t 
and now are laying plans for px 
facilities to attend to routine re! 
of farm and home indebtedness 

Estimates of the total mortgage ¢e* 
center around $44 billions, «ivice 
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roughly into $9 billions farm mort- 
billions urban home mort- 
$15 billions big building 


gages, $21 
gages, ind 
mortgages 
The Farm Credit Administration re- 
cently said it had passed the peak in its 
work. Applications for loans have 
dwindled to 400 weekly from weekly 
averages of 2,000 a year ago. Since its 
refinancing program got under way in 
lune, 1933, FCA agencies have loaned 
$1.3 billions to refinance farm mort- 
ages, and loans are now being closed at 
she rate of $80 millions to $100 millions 
monthly, a reduction from a high of 
s153 millions in June of this year. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., getting a 
slower start, has nevertheless outstripped 
FCA in amount of refinancing. It has 
issued $1.7 billions of its guaranteed 
bonds in exchange for home mortgages, 
and miscellaneous cash payments would 
swell this total. The number of appli- 
cations has declined since a peak of 
was touched in March. Re- 
ently millions a week has been 
enough to keep loans abreast of new 


168.2/5 


$40 


ppucations. 

. HOLC Can’t Help 

Facilities of the HOLC are not avail- 
ible for relief of the commercial build- 
ng mortgage, since the law provides 
specifically that the property involved 
must be the mortgagor’s home and the 
mortgage cannot exceed $16,000. 

Likewise, the National Mortgage As- 
sociations provided for in the National 
Housing Act can provide no relief for 
the larger mortgages. Insurance under 
the act cannot be extended to loans ex- 

r $2,000 and the entire insurance 


liability to be assumed under the Act is 
only $200 millions. This would enable 
the Housing Administration to insure a 
total of $1 billion of loans on the 20% 
basis, but this, spread over moderniza- 
tion and new construction loans, would 
leave no adequate margin for distressed 
mortgages. Furthermore a minimum 
capital of $5 millions is required for 
National Mortgage Associations and 
this would limit the number of such 
institutions 


It is expected that the first commer 
cial mortgage relief activity will start 
New York, where the guaranteed mort 
gage has added a complication to the 
problem. A banking committee has rx 
cently undertaken to revive an old plan 
for organizing a $15-million mortgag< 
company that was to receive an addi 
tional $50 millions from RFC. It is 
now expected that these plans will be 
merged with the federal enterprise as 


the touch-off of the entire program 


Gasoline Cuts Continue 


Even the President admits the oil situation is disturbing. 
Service station cuts have weakened crude prices. 


THE sprawling armies of petroleum 
continued their guerrilla warfare this 
week with repercussions in New Jersey, 
in Washington, and in Texas 

In Jersey, price cuts followed one 
another with machine gun speed, both 
big companies and independents claim- 
ing that the others fired first. 

In Washington, the sound of the 
shooting threw the whole Oil Admin- 
istration and the industry's Planning and 
Coordination Committee into a kind of 
panicky cooperation. The staffs of both 
bodies are pulling with the investigating 
squads of the Departments of Justice 
and the Interior for the first time. 

In Texas, the cracking of the price 
guns was less loud, but none the less 
ominous. Crude prices slipped here 
and there, only the ‘gentlemen's agree 
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TEXAS FOLLY—Alarmed at the mushroom growth of natural gas stripping 
plants in the Panhandle section, Texans are campaigning for a curb on them. 
These plants process about 3,000 cu. ft. of natural gas to get a gallon of gasoline, 
ind much of the remaining dry gas (an excellent fuel) is discharged to the 
winds through pipes like those in the foreground. It is estimated this Sanford, 
Tex, plant wastes 100 million cu. ft. of gas daily, equal to 10% of the country’s 


} . 
‘omestic and commercial consumption 
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ment"’ between the government and the 
big buyers preventing a major collapse 

The government took these steps: Ad 
ministrator Ickes dispatched John W 
Frey, of the Petroleum Administration 
Board, to New Jersey with orders to 
patch up a truce More 
descended on East Texas, including 
Louis Glavis, ace of the Ickes Secret 
Service, who is feeding evidence to | 
R. Martineau, special assistant to th 
Attorney-General appointed to go after 
the hot oil shippers 


investigators 


Texas Gatekeepers 

To strengthen enforcement further, 
Ickes hastened organization of the new 
Federal Tender Board, already sitting 
in Texas, which will attempt to shut 
off hot oil at the state line by issuing 
shipping permits against sworn state 
ments, permitting criminal prosecution 
under another statute 

Then, in the Wednesday press con- 
ference, the President threw his weight 
behind the moves, saying oil enforc 
ment was not through yet, pointing 
out that representatives were in the 
field working hard for enforcement, ad 
mitting the situation was disturbing. 

Oil companies themselves made a de 
cisive move, chopping down dealer mar 
gins from 4¢ to 1}¢ a gallon in affected 
There has long been a feeling in 
the trade that margins were too high, 
encouraging gallon-chasing dealers to 
start price skirmishes on their own ac 
count. This move, probably the only 
good thing the industry gets out of the 
fight, makes dealers share in cuts. 

Beneath the emergency, the original 
problems remain: the doubtful legal 
basis of enforcement; the tremendous 
physical difficulty of taming a wild and 
unorganized industry 

Federal zeal cloaks a feeble statute 
Oil produced in excess of state quota, 
shipped in interstate commerce, doubly 
violates NIRA, but gasoline wastefully 
—e from illegal oil continues to 
find its way into automobile tanks 
weakening the whole price structure 


areas. 
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MASS PRODUCTION DECORATION—McCutcheon’s in New York and Taylor's 


in Cleveland sponsor the work of Creative Merchandisers, an organization of 


custom decorators designing for mass production. 


This is one room of several in 


which everything is specially designed for quantity production at medium prices. 


We Go Modern 


Furniture makers and sellers see real shift to modern 


design. 


Two companies are entering the mass market 


with good design at a low price. 


MODERN furniture, having dropped the 
“istic,” is fulfilling some of the promise 
it displayed in the furniture shows this 
year (BW —]ul21'34). Dealers are fea- 
turing it; manufacturers are learning it 
can be trusted to carry its development 
costs. Even old conservatives are swing- 
ing over into the modern ranks. 

One such old house, which has never 
made anything but fine period furniture, 
privately confesses that “modern pays 
the rent.” In New York, where it 
might be expected that only the higher- 
priced stores would do well with mod 
ern, it is selling better than any one 
kind in even the instalment houses 
And the new Sears, Roebuck catalogue 
features a modern outfit right at the 
start of the furniture section. 

A Bad Start 

Three factors hampered the develop- 
ment of modern furniture. First, the 
rash of ‘“modernistic’’ junk which 
flooded the markets a while back. Most 
of this was what the trade calls “borax” 

cheap stuff, made to look more ex- 
pensive, for sale at a terrific mark-up. 
This imitation modern gave the real 
thing a bad name. 

Then, there was a very real lack of 
acceptance for even modern furniture 
of good line and construction. The 
great American public wasn’t ready to 
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throw out its old colonial in favor of 
functionalism in chromium. Finally, 
there was a decided lack of well- 
designed modern furniture at anything 
approaching a popular price. 

Recently, public acceptance has grown 
stronger. Credit the Chicago Fair for 
this. As predicted, two years of forcing 
the modern approach on the conscious- 
ness of many people has had its effect. 
We are beginning to like it. 

Now comes the development for 
which the watchers of trends have been 
waiting. Good modern furniture, of ac 
ceptable design, is about to crash the 
great markets in the lower price brack- 
ets. Two companies, closely affiliated, 
have decided that the every-day Ameri 
can is ready for it. They have designed 
a modern line which reaches a new high 
in design, and a new low in price. 

These companies, Thomasville Chair 
Co., and Austin Finch Furniture Co.- 
in both of which Austin Finch is lead- 
ing figure—have worked for 10 months 
on this problem. They called in two 
designers, both well known but neces- 
sarily nameless here. 

One of these designers used his ex- 
perience in selling the lower-priced mar- 
kets. The other, a man whose work in 
the modern field is famous for its origi- 
nality and its high price, put aside his 





more radical tastes and desig 
to sell, with due regard to : 
ing costs and public accept 

The first result is a | 
goods”—bedroom and dinit 
—which are simple, restrai: 
make good use of the best j 
ern feeling, and which will 
next December for amazing]; 
ranging from $69.50 for a 
room set to $320 for a 10 
room set. 

The furniture business b 
for its cheapsters and copyist 
Week cannot reveal the det 
it that everything has been do: 
these chairs, bedsteads, tables 
true and clean in design, 
manufacturing corner has | 
keep the price low, that nev 
have their chance. 

Critics Liked It 

Privately displayed this 
the name Amodec (short for 
Modern Decoration) the new 
met with instant response 
might be called the furnitur 
and from the furniture trad 

Commitments made this 
this is spang between seasor 
trade) will probably carry t! 
right through the season. B 
all kinds of stores knew a 
when they saw it. Orders 
from swank New York big 
from instalment houses 
Bostonians decided New Eng 
like the idea. 

Eventually, the Finch com; 
carry through into upholst 
ture, and into improvement ot! 
turing methods which the 1 


make possible. 
Wa 
Buying Pools 


Food brokers put up fight again-t 
buyer-concentration that is squeez- 
ing them out. 


With NRA _ Division 
Armin W. Riley carrying 
food brokers are lining up 
against the growing forces of | 
ing in the grocery industry. 

The brokers thought they ' 
fortified against any frontal attac 
food codes were approved wit 
provisions against the payment 
kerage fees to other than lec; 
brokers. Along came the NRA 
ruling that bona fide cooperatiy 
would be allowed to collect 
fees regardless of code restrict 
Oct. 16 Administrator Riley 
before the National Industrial 
Board to protest against that rulu 
a decision is eagerly awaited. 

Meanwhile, a regular wave 
ing has hit the industry. Busi 
has recently reported the format 
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wholesale, and 
Ang 18 Sep29- 


by retail, 


(Bu 


iar with the industry say 
rporate chains long have 
benefit of every last fee or 
it could be squeezed out 
liers. To stay in business, 
retailers found it necessary 
heir own wholesale houses 
ntary groups. 
forts toward cutting 
sts have necessitated further 
of buying, greatest pos- 
ition of charges for other 
nal services. In the minds 
rokerage fees on certain food 
re unnecessary. With the 
of 15,700 stores represent 
nate in concentrated buying 
lesalers and retailers see no 


dis- 
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Going Up 


Meat 


The packers see price rises 
public will take them. 


rs have a problem ahead of 
35 whose solution may re- 
her substantial in 
power of the consumer. The 
tal hog slaughtering cam- 
last fall, and the shortage of 
this year as a result of 
sage a marked decline 
rs and weights of animals 
r during most of next year 
yuence, a substantial advance 
of all meat animals is looked 
livestock 


increase 


tne 
in 


with the level of 
ups the highest since 1930 
nced rise 1S expected on 
d livestock of all kinds 
luction of supplies is likely 
ter than in other classes 
Earlier Marketing 
limited supply and the high 
teed for hogs has resulted in 
d tendency to market hogs 
er than usual this winter 
gs prior to January may 
percentage of the winter's 
rthermore, a decrease of about 
the fall pig crop doesn’t seem 
le, in view of the June esti- 
farrowings would be 38% 
of the shortage of feed sup- 
h has developed since. 
tment of Agriculture economists 
that hog slaughter next summer 
smallest for that season in 
Other corn crop failure 
to bear out this prediction 
slaughter during the next 12 
may be from 20% to 25% 
han in the year just ended, 
taled 43,910,000 hogs, with 
rage undoubtedly less than the 
the last year. 


reach 
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reason b 


their strength to match the They 
feel that as long as such combinations 
lower prices to the 
little danger of any NRA or court de 
sion upsetting pool-buying 

Their position strengthened n 
terially by the recent decision of Fed 
eral Judge Julian W. Mack, in the cas 
of the Sugar Institute, Inc which 
ended the monopoly that brokers 
joyed in that field 

Meanwhile the pool-buying 
ment is expected to spread to other in 
dustries. Independent drug wholesalers 
and retailers chance for extra 
profits by cooperative buying. In the 
automotive equipment and accessories 
field, formation of a $} million corpora 
tion is being discussed to serve as buy 


why they shouid not con 


giant 


consumer nere 


was 


en 


move 


see a 


ing unit for a group of wholesalers 


ahead—and wonder how 


Furthermore, the new storage season 
found stocks of hog products relatively 
earlier they werc 


total 


small, whereas a year 
large. On Oct. 1, 
holdings of pork amounted to 5: 
lion Ib., 17% less than a year 


last, storage 
i mil 


ago 


> 


or 


| r ) 
juai to > OO 


Summer Hog Rise 


- : , 
y decline in the tall 


about |! 


Hogs normal! 


early winter but qgdue fo 


ply, a less than seasonal 
} 


yated a most ! 
looked for in the 
than 
ot the year 


of cattle 


pronout 
summer ol 
preater seasonal 
arlier part 
Slaughter ind 


government account this ye: 

with a sharp increase in kill for com 
mercial purposes, has resulted in a rx 
duction of about 10,000,000 head dur 
ing the last year, most of the slaughter 
being of cows and heifers and of young 
stock normally retained for additions to 
breeding herds. This results in a sig 
nificant change in the cattk 
At the beginning of 1934 cattle 
bered 67 » 000 head 


> 


23> now 


situation 
hum 
Since 

the 


present 


45. most 


they are back to near 


point 


1928 figures. low in the 


cattle production cycle 
The number of well 

in the market during 

1S expected to be extremely 


finishe i 
most of next 
becoming 
summer months 
The drought is likely to result a 
Even 


scarcity prono n 


ilso 


sharp curtailment in sheep 
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NRA TEAM—tThe two Recovery bosses leave the White House after visiting 


with their own boss. 


gentleman with the cigarette (a 


The gentleman with the cigar 
Camel, 


Donald Richberg. The 


of Clay Williams. 


course! 











with fairly favorable weather conditions 
this winter, ewes in the Western states 
where feed is short will be in poor con- 
dition, both in breeding and lambing 
seasons, and the 1935 crop is expected 
to be below the average, perhaps the 
smallest in many years. Lamb prices, 
therefore, are likely to be higher next 
year. 

Naturally, with such prospects ahead, 
packers are wondering how the retail 
market will take the resultant higher 
prices. Increased employment may help 
solve the problem. A _ reduction in 
meat-eating may complicate it. 


Bus Rate Debate 


Efforts of bus code authority to 
set minimum fares find operators 
divided on results. 


Bus operators can boast of passenger 
increases during 1934 but they haven't 
done quite so well as expected in stabi- 
lizing rates. Last week they were still 
arguing in Washington over a minimum 
rate scheme which the motor bus code 
authority first tried to put into effect on 
July 1 and then postponed until = i 
21. It fixed the minimum New Yor 
Chicago rate, for example, at $15.75 
against previous fares of as low as 
$9.25. This week's fare quotations for 
that run are: $16 on one line, $15.75 
on 1, $14 on 1, $13 on 3. 
Latest hearing, held before 


NRA 


eg | Administrator Clark, revealed 


wide but somewhat vague differences 
among operators on technical questions 
affecting costs. Protests against the 
minimum rate schedules established for 
New York-Chicago, New York—Wash- 
ington and other important Eastern 
routes were led by the Nevin Transit 
Co. and the Seven States Transit Co., 
with representatives of the big Grey- 
hound Lines and their affiliates out front 
in support of the code authority. Small 
companies say minima are so high they 
become maxima, whereupon all the cus- 
tomers flock to the biggest lines with 
the most schedules and, presumably, 
the most luxury for the fixed price. 
Competition is still pretty wide open 
and the railroads’ eftorts to lure pas- 
sengers back are not making the going 
any easier. 

Bus equipment standards are being 
jacked up as a result of the accident at 
Ossining, N. Y., last July, in which 19 
occupants of a chartered bus were killed 
and 18 injured. While the trial grow- 
ing out of charges that brakes on this 
bus were defective is still in progress at 
White Plains, N. Y., the New York 
Public Service Commission has issued a 
completely revised set of safety rules for 
buses, based on the Ossining crash. 
Among the requirements are two inde- 
pendent sets of brakes, power brakes on 
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all 4 wheels of vehicles seating over 21 
passengers, and, by Jan. 1, 1936, shat- 
terproof glass for doors and windows. 


Tire Dilemma 


prices or squeeze the 
Mail order houses hold 


Raise 
dealers? 
answer. 


TiRE manufacturers are a bit jittery 
these days. The question is how, when, 
and where to raise selling prices so that 
income will match outgo. Prices they 
are now getting were all right with 
crude rubber at 3¢, cotton at pre-AAA, 
labor at pre-NRA levels, but are all 
wrong with rubber at 14¢, cotton at 
2¢. With the smaller makers cheap 
rubber and cotton are but a memory, 
and at the big plants stocks are dwin- 
dling rapidly; 1935 must bring 15% or 
20% higher average prices. 

The mail order house is the pivotal 
factor because of its volume, widespread 
catalogue circulation, far-flung chain of 
retail stores. Unless mail order com- 
panies lend a sympathetic ear to the 
boost-’em pleas, consumer prices must 
stay where they are, and insiders say 
that, so far, mail order officials have 
kept their ears stuffed with cotton. If 
they don’t loosen up by Nov. 15—dead- 
line for price changes in forthcoming 
catalogues—tire manufacturers must 
trim dealer margins if they want to 
get more revenue for themselves. 

Several top men favor that plan 
They argue that price-cutting would 
necessarily range within much narrower 
limits. At present the 259% base dealer 
discount simply serves as a springboard 
for further concessions. Bottom depends 
on how good the account is or how 
badly a manufacturer wants the busi- 
ness. Dealers are correspondingly flex- 
ible with consumers when the code 
authority is not enforcing “floor prices.” 

Smaller makers are suspicious of the 
margin-cutting plan. Buying raw ma- 
terials mostly at current high prices, they 
badly need higher selling prices. It will 
cramp their style if they have to take 
the increase they themselves need, out 
of the hides of their dealers. They 
want “‘lists’” raised, but also realize the 
mail order houses hold the whip hand 


Cement Deal 


TVA and cement makers agree to 
do business despite disagreement 
on “fair” price. 


THE prolonged chess game between the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
cement industry has ended in what 
TVA evidently regards as a perpetual 
check. Every time the cement makers, 
bidding for the Authority's 6-million- 


bbl. order, 


where 


moved toward 
held to be fair prices, they 
threat of a TVA cement p 
way. Every time the Auth: 
this threat to bring bid pri 


it wanted 


them, 


cement industry in a position 
and to protest against furt! 
duction in a way that might 
TVA and Administration re! 
business in general. 

Result is that both sides | 
to call it a draw. TVA will 
cement at N 
$1.8798 a bbl. at Wheeler 
that this is more than it wou! 
pay for cement from a plant 
at Sheffield, Ala. Cement mar 


a bbl. for 


think it is less than fair but 
order rather than enlarge t! 


>IVA ex. 


periment in their direction 
Fertilizer Plan Ready 
TVA's fertilizer manufactur 
gram is expected to get under 
in November. 
released as to what results 
obtained with the pilot plant 
fact that full-scale production 
started indicates that better met 
producing phosphate fertilizer have | 
Fao This will be no surpris 


the in 


Not a word 


ustry. But the big prot 


be to eliminate the 100% spr 


I 


tween the cost at the factory « 
the price delivered to the farmer 
is understood to have some fund 
plans for solving this problem. P: 
manufacturers will be interested 
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GE WATER HEATER—Latest addi 
tion to General Electric’s flat-op T\4 
line (which includes a range and re 


frigerator), this new automatic ¢ 


le 


tric water heater is work-table hig) 
can be stacked with the other equp 


ment. 


Cost: 


$63 f.o.b. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


DOOMED TENEMENTS—A 37-block residential tract in Chicago's West Side is 


to be improved with new housing in a $12.5-million PWA project. 


Completed, it 


will accommodate 3,000 families at a planned rental of $6 or $7 a room. 


Coal Retailers Jangle 


Code-fixed charges for delivery 


fuel dealers 


“ause 


trouble. but conditions are better on the whole. 


several of the winter- 
indicate that the retail 
i fuel (coal, to you) code is finding 
ther hard sledding during this, its first 
of operation. Code provisions 
marketing practices and for deter- 
of “lowest reasonable cost” 

chiefly responsible. 

New York, trouble started when 
nsumers were buying their winter's 
ipply. The local code authority had 
termined $3.00 to $3.50 per ton as 
the lowest cost at which dealers could 
liver coal to consumers. Some com- 
mies decided that they could do the 
> for $2.50, did some heavy adver- 
sing, corralled much business, and 
hen ordered to stop the practic e, one 
nc took the matter to court 
(BW —Jul28°34). Recently the Su- 
reme Court upheld the code authority 
ind enjoined the Newtown Creek Coal 
« Coke Co. from selling or advertising 
pal at less than the fixed prices 

A Cleveland Break 
In Cleveland, events took a different 
‘arn. The code authority, after careful 
qvestigation, adopted June 5 customer 
issifications a minimum handling 
$2.75 jae ton for residential 
One dealer broke loose with 
s, contended his “lowest rea- 
ost’ to be much below the es- 
igure, carried his case right 


trom 


states 
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to Washington, and recently the code 
authority reduced the minimum hand- 
ling charge to $2.35, much to the dis- 
gust of the “old” dealers in the terri- 
tory. 

Detroit, Grand Rapids, Elkhart, other 
Mid-Western cities, are having troubles 
with enforcement. In some _ sections 
where local code authorities have estab 
lished minimum prices the markets are 
invaded by cut-price dealers who are 
located in towns nearby, but outside 
of the active influence of any specific 
code authority. 

Large operators and wholesalers who 
supply coal to the retail dealers say that 
despite these flare-ups in many Cities, 
the retail solid fuel code has already 
done a great deal of good. They point 
out that where hundreds of dealers 
never bothered to determine their cost 
of operations, simply let local competi- 
tion set their selling prices, the majority 
of dealers in some cities were in a bad 
way when the code became operative. 
Wherever efficient code authorities are 
operating, this situation has improved 
materially, along with healthy price 
stabilization. Bold chiseling of pub- 
lished prices has disappeared and under- 
cover price-slashing is growing less. 

Operators, wholesalers, and retailers 
in many sections agree that the industry 
would be even further advanced in 


complete compliance if it were not that 
they have found it difficult to secure 
rulings from Washington. When the 
national code authority for the industry 
(Bu Se ps 34), 118 
sional pri e determinations were await 
ing action. While such cases hang fire 
the situation in the districts atfected is 
generally bad. 

They hope that as a result of the 
Washington hearing, Oct 
tory method of electing a code authority 
will be found, so that self-government 
without 
can be 


resigned divi 


) a Satisi ac 


undue delays and interferenc« 


established 


Beltsville Squawk 


Construction industry is inclined 
to crow over government's embar- 
rassment in poultry project. 


PRIZE poultry came home to roost this 
week at the ‘world’s greatest” zoologi 
cal research center—Beltsville, Md., 
where the Department of Agriculture 
spent $2.4 millions, but the money ran 
before the finished 
After much embarrassment in trying to 
explain matters to the satisfaction of 
Comptroller-General McCarl, martinet 
of government accounts, the department 
has been authorized by PWA to com 
plete the Beltsville project by deducting 
the needed $450,000 from allotments 
previously made for other work 

Sanctioned by President Roosevelt, 
this robbing of Peter to pay Paul is 
intended to discourage further publicity 
concerning management of Beltsvill 
construction. And indeed, the incident 
would have no significance if it did not 
point a moral concerning the govern 
ment’s policy on construction 

Day Labor Job 

The Department of Agriculture pre 
ferred day labor to contract work in 
erecting the Beltsville buildings on the 
theory that prized PWA allotments thus 
could be stretched ta include more work 
The Associated General Contractors pro 
tested against adoption of this practice, 
asserting that its prevalence is impove: 
ishing the construction industry. Unde 
Sec retary Tugw ell stood on ‘the splendi i 
record of accomplishment to 
(May 17). Evidence that the depart 
ment was working crews 40, 42, and 44 
hours a week in violation of PWA 
regulations was ignored by Mr. Tug 
well, who informed the AGC bluntly 
that the department would do what 
“seems best.”” Beltsville was humming 
with activity. That the situation 
June 5 last 
” Since then the work at Beltsville has 
come to a standstill in all stages of 
construction. Dr. E. W. Sheets, coordi 
nator in charge, has been transferred 
to a Florida bird sanctuary. In Europe, 
Mr. Tugwell doesn't have to explain, 


out coops were 


date 


was 


il 
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TUNNEL PROGRESS—With Manhattan—New Jersey traffic climbing upward, work 


speeds ahead on the Hudson Midtown tunnel (at 39th Street). 
$37.5 millions from PWA, is expected to be completed in about 3} years. 


The project got 
These 


workers are at the bottom of the construction shaft on the Jersey side. 


but PWA let Agriculture stew in its 
own juice until it was officially admitted 
that funds had been juggled. Having 
disciplined the department by graciously 
permitting it to make up its own 
deficit,” Administrator Ickes now is 


Fire-Safe Ships 


liberally whitewashing the whole affair, 
but Senator Walsh's committee, named 
last session to investigate the practices 
of contractors engaged on government 
construction, is interested in the govern- 
ment’s own peccadilloes. 


American companies are ready with materials that would 
prevent future Morro Castle disasters. 


ON the beach at Asbury Park the long 
Atlantic rollers file sand against the 
hulk of the Morro Castle as if to bury 
from sight a monument to the tragic 
failure of men and materials. On the 
credit side of the disaster can be posted 
a certainty of safer ships for the future 
(BW —Sep29'34). The Federal Steam- 
boat Inspection Service will tighten 
regulations on vessels in service and 
U. S. naval architects will insist on haz- 
ard elimination on new tonnage built 
through government loans. Washing 
ton hears that one outcome of the mail 
subsidy investigation may be insistence 
that companies receiving Uncle Sam's 
largesse alter their vessels to make them 
fire-safe. That would force expensive 
changes which otherwise might be op- 
posed. 

Industrial research has run ahead of 
shipbuilding practice. The cost factor 
was one reason for disregarding the 
melancholy warnings of George G. 
Sharp, naval architect, and others who 
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saw what was coming. Now there is 
certain to be a market for prepared 
suppliers. 

Three years ago Johns-Manville be- 
gan the development of a composition 
asbestos panel that became not merely 
“fire-safe'’"—it was fireproof. This is 
available for marine partitions and ceil- 
ings. It is light enough not to over- 
balance a ship, works easily, accepts 
decoration, is sufficiently strong, does 
not cost too much. Added advantages 
are insulation against heat, cold, and 
noise. This material is being put into 
4 American passenger ships now in ser- 
vice as protection under boat decks. 
(For 2 years the panel has been available 
for industrial installation where there 
were special problems of heat and 
moisture.) Johns-Manville also sees 
future possibilities for its asbestos cloth 
in drapes, upholstery, and decorations. 

Aluminum Co. of America, after see- 
ing aluminum accepted in the construc- 
tion of railroad rolling stock and street 


cars, believes it is now rea 

use. Tests made last ye 

value of aluminum, espe 

divisional partitions in cal 

lic rooms. Hollow alun i 

would meet the requirer 

weight. Aluminum ailir 

work would be resistant to | 

inum foil for insulation has beep . 

cessfully tried by the French Line 
Steel Sees an Ope ning 

Steel people urge the ad 
their metal to the problem . 
partitions. The American 
Steel Institute points out that 
sions may be made of 
welded together with air spa 
Greater resistance to noise 
by sandwiching insulating 
tween sheets of thin steel! 
floors and ceilings can be « 
non-inflammable composition 
rated in any style. 

Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
mented with steel ship cabins 
fore its engineers developed i 
auto body and the stainless 
way train. It expects app 
light “‘stainless steel timber 
titions. 

Marine engineers see no 1 
able reason why the automat 
idea could not be modified 
protection. Chase Brass & Coy 
supplies copper tubes and sw 
that would be easily adapta 
installations. They are 1 
conspicuous, could be app! 
ships as well as new construct 

Ship paneling is a specialty 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicag 
developed methods of g! 
veneer to aluminum and 
This concern has no pre} 
materials but specializes in 
corts of unrelated compositions t 
in the making of large pat 
pointed out that the annual sal 
paneling probably aren't cver $ 

nothing to get excited ab 
the government demands 
tioning of all passenger vess 

Bakelite Corp. has contribut 
to research in fire-resistant 
Its: products can be used inst 
marble, structural glass, wood pat 
and finished plaster coats. Bars 
tables of wood or metal can be 
with Bakelite to give modern 
effects and to withstand the « 
careless passengers 


EPIC Election 


Upton Sinclair wins first place 
business interest, anyhow. 
WHETHER “EPIC’’ means 

erty in California” or “Econ: 
tration in California,"’ Upton 

run for the governorship of | 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR COMPASS (ENDLESS) CORD BELT 


FOR 2,.000-LB. PULP MILL BEATER DRIVE 
x 100 H.P. MOTOR: MOTOR PULLEY 
15° DIAMETER; DRIVEN PULLEY 
60" DIAMETER: DRIVING PULLEY 
SPEED 490 R PM 


16 COMPASS ENDLESS BELT 
30 FEET LONG, INSTALLED 
FEBRUARY, 1930; REPLACED 
AFTER 53 MONTHS’ SERVICE 


- « seeneaee#pn 


writs VF Li 


=a _ ag! 


TEN TIMES LONGER SERVICE 


for just 5 of the cost 


(’ a 2,000-lb. beater drive in a certain pulp As one result of its record, all nine beater 
mill*, a Goodyear COMPASS (Endless) drives in this mill now are equipped with 
Cord Belt, specified by the G. T. M. — Goodyear COMPASS Belts. 


Canyere Technical Man — was installed in That is the kind of performance you get from 
February, 1930. Goodyear Belts and other Goodyear Mechan- 
On that same beater drive, the previous belt ical Rubber Goods specified to your nee ds by 
delivered three months’ service, then had to the G.T.M. They come built for the job, and 
be reconditioned, and was discarded at the they make good on the job far more efficient- 
end of five months. ly, at much lower ultimate cost. 





The Goodyear COMPASS Belt was ph Why not have your plant officials 


not replaced until July, 1934 — Yells} ieiictele) 1 talk cost-reducing equipment with 
after 53 months of unfaltering, : the G.T.M.? Just write to Goodyear, 
trouble-free performance. Its cost HOSE Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif., 


- 
was only one-fifth that of the other PACKING or call your nearest Goodyear Me- 
belt — yet it delivered more than chanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


° ° ’ Made by the Makers of 
ten times the service! *Name on request by responsible parties 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
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State will easily capture first place in 
the Nov. 6 competition of the candidate 
for the attention of business. His place 
in the competition for the votes of wera 
ness will, of course, be something else 
again. 

That “Flight of Capital” 

If the platform which this erstwhile 
Socialist imposed on the state Democ- 
racy wasn't enough to startle nation- 
wide business interest, California busi- 
ness has supplied what was needed. His 
nomination started—or certainly was 
followed by—a drop in the Pacific 
Coast's business indicators that re- 
sounded all the way across to the At- 
lantic. 

Between Aug. 15 and Oct. 1, long- 
term state and municipal bonds fell 
8 points. Common stocks of leading 
California corporations slipped 3 to 9 
points. Financial editors saw visions of 
capital flying East and railroad men re- 
ported an increase in the number of 
rod-riders going West. (“Every Punk 
in Clover” is another unfriendly trans- 
lation of EPIC.) Joseph M. Schenck, 
pane of United Artists Corp., re- 
eased a scenario on the motion picture 
industry’s emigration to Florida in the 
event of Mr. Sinclair's election. North- 
ern California talked of secession if 
what Collier's called the “glory vote’ 
won. 

Since, then, however, the long-term 
bonds have recovered about half their 
loss, the common stocks have come back 
part way to previous levels and Warner 
Bros. has been announcing a huge ex- 
pansion program for its Hollywood 
studios. But the barometer recoveries 
have not been as good as those made by 
national security averages in the same 
period, and all motion picture expansion 
announcements are taken with a grain 
of salt 

Sinclair’s Platform 

Sinclair unquestionably has made 
California business men jittery, and the 
impetus of his drive to the furthest left 
has given American business in general 
something to think about. At the mo- 
ment his highly flexible EPIC-Demo- 
cratic program (subject to change with- 
out notice), calls for such things as a 
$300-million tax of corporate business 
worth more than $50,000, payment to 
be made in money, goods, or services; 
acquisition of idle factories by a state 
authority for production of basic neces- 
sities by the unemployed for the unem- 
ployed; taking over of idle lands for 
colonization by the unemployed; issue 
of scrip and bonds to finance his social 
program. His $50-a-month pension for 
all over 60 has been modified under 
“regular” Democratic pressure and he 
seems to have dropped his plan to re- 
peal the 24% state sales tax. But the 
real business fear is of what election of 
Sinclair might do to encourage the 
“lunatic fringe,” rather than of what 
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Sinclair do if 
elected. 

For one reason, Upton Sinclair, gov- 
ernor of California, would have to deal 
with a state legislature in which busi- 
ness men and property owners are 
strongly represented. For another, Up- 
ton Sinclair carrying political ambitions 
into a responsible olice would be very 
likely to repeat the history of other left- 
wingers whom responsibility has pushed 
over toward the center—Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, for instance. 

Meanwhile, whatever California 
thinks—which will not be known until 
election night—Washington is thinking 
about a little rumor. Not Mr. Farley 
exactly, but people very close to Mr. 
Farley's confidence have been heard ad- 
mitting that they don’t believe Mr. 


himself could really 


Small Game, Big Business 


The farmer’s cash income from hunters of ground birds 
is an important but generally overlooked item of revenue, 


STATISTICAL roundups of farm income 
usually overlook one cash crop whose 
individual items are small but whose 
total is impressive. It is the annual 
harvest of game birds which is now 
upon us. The money comes principally 
from hunting rights on his land, which 


GOVERNOR 


| FOR GOVERNOR 


DEMOCRATI 


HEADQUARTERS 


UPTOWNING UPTON—Old line Democrats who hold no brief for left! ™ 
Upton Sinclair have their own headquarters (as here at Pasadena) to ! 
publican Governor Merriam in his fight for reelection against Sinclair. 














Sinclair can be elected. Sing 

has never been known to c 
thing, this is being taken by t 

as a concession that the New | 
doesn’t reach as far as Upton § 
after all. The impression 
since McAdoo left a s 

the President showing a st 
clination to talk with repo: 
whether Sinclair had been 

and expressing doubts as to 
would get to California in ti: 

for his party's candidate. 

From all of which, the 
candidate won't get much s; 
solation. The Washington 
is that Governor Merriam's 
will make him a far better 
asset in 1936 than Upton Sir 
1936 is what counts at Washir 
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the farmer sells to clubs or to 
gunners. 

All signs point to a gi 
Reasons: (4) in many Wester: 
birds multiplied on, grain left 
last year; (4) the drought cut 
food supplies and restrictions 
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Now 1925 


They look like 
$3000 Cars 


but sell for 


"695 


und up, at factory 


TIS perfectly natural for dis- 
| criminating people to want 
a motor car that is distinctive 
and different. 


Auburn specializes in build- 
ing that kind of a car. The New 
1935 Auburn has met with a 
tremendous reception, not 
only because it is new and 
strikingly different in design, 
but even more so because of 
its performance. 


Auburn gives you room and 
lots of it! Comfort the like of 
which you have never enjoyed 
before! There is a priceless 
feeling of security, confidence, 
and safety, on the road at all 
speeds. There is solidity in the 
way it steadily holds the road 
-there is steadfastness in the 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, 


EXCLUSIVE 


DISTINCTIVE 


INDIVIDUAL 


AN BNIERN 


way it runs in a straight line. 
It is a car for automobile connois- 
seurs—for those who have no pa- 
tience with mediocrity— for those 
who find satisfaction only in pos- 
sessions of unimpeachable quality. 


There is permanency about it. 
Its strength, its roominess, its rig- 
idness, and its precision of con- 
struction spell endurance. The 
more you drive it, the more you 
are impressed by the way it 
maintains its efficiency. Not one, 


She Naw 1935 Sedan 


but the sum total of many im- 
provements, is responsible for 
the kind of service the new 
Auburn renders:—127-inch 
wheelbase, for the Eight; famous 
Lycoming engine; a frame of 
dreadnought strength; ride sta- 
bilizer; and of course, Dual-Ratio. 


We urge you to become ac- 
quainted with this truly fine 
motor car, the price of which, 
considering its outstanding value, 
is remarkably low. 


INDIANA — Division of Cord Corporation 
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cased to allow shooting of a surplus 
that otherwise would starve this winter; 
(c) more shooting on farm permits be- 
cause economy cut state restocking pro- 
grams last year; (d@) shortage of live 
birds boosted Eastern prices this season ; 
(e) city hunters show a greater disposi- 
tion to turn loose money 

Exactly what the farmer gets for this 
crop is anybody's guess, but available 
figures indicate an astonishing total. A 
U. S. Senate committee several years ago 
estimated that the interest in wild life 
causes an annual expenditure of $650 
millions. This would include such non- 
agricultural items as room, board, gaso- 
line for tourists who watch the bears in 
Yellowstone Park. Hunting licenses 
afford another basis for figures. There 
are 6 million licensed hunters in the 
country. If they pay the farmer only 
$10 per head per year the result is a 
good round $60 millions. (The aver- 
age state license fee is $1.50.) 

A $300-Million Business 

More Game Birds in America Foun- 
dation (New York) estimates that the 
game bird crop can be developed into 
a $300-million business annually, with 
a payroll of $80 millions, giving em- 
ployment to 40,000 persons. 

The foundation believes that the re- 
stocking of the country with game birds 
depends on the farmer, and that he isn’t 
going to bother with it unless there is 
a profit. It backs the movement for the 
formation of farm game preserves 
(combination of adjacent acres into 
large areas of control) which has shown 
remarkable growth the last few years. 

The idea doesn’t sit so well with city 
hunters nor with the munition industry. 
It tends to cut the range and freedom 
of the urban nimrod and often the cost 
is steep. A farm preserve charge of 
$10 per day per hunter is not unusual 
in the East and runs up to $17.50 when 
board, dogs, guide are included. More 
Game Birds Foundation retorts that 
quail and pheasant probably will be 
exterminated in large areas unless the 
farmer becomes interested in breeding 
and protection; and that increase in 
the preserve idea will cut shooting fees. 

Training for Breeders 

The foundation advises the combina- 
tion of adjoining farms into large game 
areas which act as units in selling hunt- 
ing privileges, in stocking and policing. 
The organization is supported by wealthy 
gentlemen who would preserve threat- 
ened species. One activity is its Clin- 
ton, N. J., Game Conservation Institute, 
where 25 boys are learning scientific 
care and breeding of birds. (This 
formerly was supported by the arms and 
ammunition people.) Free information 
and advice on bird propagation is given 
by the foundation. It cooperates with 
state authorities in showing farmers how 
to cash in on their bird crops. 

Bird raising has 2 vital factors: 


(1) 
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provision for winter food and cover; 
(2) control of birds’ enemies. Farmers 
are instructed to leave portions of their 
grain standing and to preserve along 
field margins weeds whose seeds afford 
winter food. Otherwise useless thickets 
are allowed to grow dense for cover 
and protection. Pamphlets instruct the 
farmer in the raising of game chicks. 
Trapping Is Important 

Fully as important is the destruction 
of “wing on ground vermin” which 
prey on birds. The breeder goes beyond 
the insect race to include in vermin 
Mr. Webster's definition of any animal 
that is noxious, mischievous, or disgust- 
ing. (Thus, to the East Indian peasant 
a herd of raiding elephants could b¢ 
properly called vermin.) If the game 
bird breeder doesn’t hunt and trap 
consistently, he is merely working td 
feed predatory wild life. Winter trap- 
ping adds a byproduct cash income. 
Among the outlaws are owls, hawks, 
snakes, foxes, mink, weasels, rats, mice, 
house cats. 

Cats are perhaps the worst killers. 
The U. cat population is about 120 
millions, of which 78 millions are 
strays. Sentimentalists who object to 
the destruction of errant kitties are told 
that if only 50 million of these have 
the range of field and woods they de- 
stroy annually 2,500 million birds. 

Bird protectionists declare that Massa- 
chusetts is inflicting torture on feathered 
game because it attacked the inhumanity 
of trapping. Steel traps are admittedly 
cruel but proverbially efficient. Dis- 
regarding the birds and the farmer, 
Massachusetts city folk helped vote a 
legal ban on steel traps. Bird experts 
say that the result has been an unholy 
increase in small predatory animals and 
a serious decline in game birds. 

Iowa is more to the bird croppers’ 
desire. Here quail got so scarce, that 
some 20 years ago all open seasons were 
declared off. The slow work of re- 
storing the decimated birds was in- 
telligently planned. Now Iowa _ has 
3,529 farmers in quail cooperatives with 
583,140 acres segregated into 180 areas. 
State wardens show farmers how to feed 
and protect birds. State experts with 
bird dogs make a covey count on each 
area and decide its annual bag. Usually 
this is held down to 30% of the census 
—which is about the percentage that 
would perish anyhow during the winter. 

Encouraging Farm Preserves 

Other states with laws encouraging 
farm preserves are Wisconsin, North 
Carolina, Texas, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut. Southern states 
are bringing back their quail. In 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and -other 
Western states last year’s increase in 
pheasants will help feed farm families 
during the winter. 

One of the most ambitious preserves 
in the country is the Southern Berkshire 





Landowners Association in 
setts. Farmers thereabout 9: 
tired sitting up nights to pr 
lands from game “hijacker 
city “jackers”” hunted 
sion in and out of sea 
farmers banded together 
protection, now have som« 
protected, or almost the entir 
of Monterey. 

Prices Are Up 

Conditions in the live | 
last year begat a shortage { 
purposes which is now ref 
higher prices. Common pract 
states to use income from 
licenses to purchase birds for : 
This constitutes a principal 
demand. New Jersey, Connecti 
New York cut their prices | 
fit the reduced takings fron 
They offered $1.25 to $1.50 | 
Disgusted breeders refused 
that price and failed this year t 
an adequate surplus. Result: | 
run $2 to $2.50 and there arer 
quail to go round. 

An additional demand 
comes from the owners of gr 
such as those along the Hudsor 
Long Island. These magnif 
birds on private preserves 
fall indulge in shooting 
English fashion, seat-canes, 
all. There seems to be no 
for the report that pairs of 
peasants have been settled on t 
to provide beaters and giv 
authentic foreign atmosphere gener 
It is probably just another exa 
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That 15% Order 


Order No. 6767 has several indus 


W. 


tries upset. Perhaps the Presi- plates \ 
dent spoke out of turn; anyway 


he caused confusion. 


Metal 
surface. 
IMPORTANT branches of ind 
looking for some authoritative stat 
from the Administration regar 
famous Presidential order « 
slashes up to 15% below 
rices for the benefit of go. 
well Few, if any, edicts 
greater consternation, more 5) 
as to objective and exact inter 

In Business Week of Sept 
the heading, “Uncle Sam—Pr 
ter,” various phases of the 
were summarized. However 
Week erred in referring to 
order No. 6767 as a revisior 
15% edict. No. 6767 desigt 
original executive order issued 
1934, which set up the 15% 
stipulated that on bids “to any 
or instrumentality of the Unit 
or any State, municipal, or other | 
authority,” bidders in industri 
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BUSINESS WEES OcToR: 


RUBBER 
produces the latest thriller 


ie Gutenberg printed his famous Bible, 
wooden type was in vogue. Then metal printing 
plates were developed, and have been used ever since. 
Metal seemed to be the only satisfactory printing 
surface. But just off the Scribner press is the latest 
popular mystery novel .. . printed from rubber plates 
~rubber made by Goodrich. These rubber “electros” 
saved 25% in ink, reduced costly make-ready time, 
gave a clearer printing result. 

While this is rubber’s first mystery novel, it is far 
from rubber’s first thriller. What other word could 
describe the doubling of toy auto sales by change to 
silent rubber wheels? What is it if not a thrill to a 


million little girls when they find their new dolls 


have a skin as soft and smooth as a baby’s—a new 
skin made of a new rubber? 

Even staid engineers may experience a thrill—as when 
rubber is found to absorb vibration and noise and so 
increase the precision of recording instruments, make 
household appliances silent, help make fast rail cars 
practical. Or is found to outlast bronze in marine 
bearings, resist hot acid in steel plant pickling tanks, 
or flex millions of times in airplane de-icers. 

Rubber is probably the most adaptable material avail- 
able to industry today. Let Goodrich engineers, who 
have led in its development, show you how to employ 
it to help your sales and profits. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 


ALL ode ble’ iN RUBBER 
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ARIABLE speed control—so essential 

in modern manufacturing processes—is 
also used in the Capitol Power Plant in 
Washington, D. C. 

Two REEVES Variable Speed Transmis- 
sions are in service there. They regulate the 
feed of sixteen stokers to fractional ounces of 
coal per hour, depending upon grade, B. T. U. 
content and desired steam pressure. Every 
day for the past five years, these REEVES 


units have been in constant 24-hour service— | 


insuring the correct feeding speed for perfect 
combustion at all times. 

On practically every production machine, 
an infinite number of speeds is needed to meet 
correctly all varying requirements. Through 
infinite speed adjustability as provided by 
the REEVES Transmission, any required 
speed is instantly secured—and accurately 
maintained as long as desired. 


The REEVES Variable Speed Transmission is in- 
dustry's proved unit for pee | 
chine with complete speed flexibility. Over 80,000 
now in service. ard on 1100 different machines. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


Please send, without obligation, your Handbook of 
Modern Speed Control. (10-34) 
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codes require filing of prices “shall be 
| held to have complied adequately with 
the requirements of such code of fair 
competition: (4) If said bidder shall 
quote a price or prices not more than 
15% below his price or prices filed in 
accordance with the requirements of 
such code’ or codes; and (+) if, after 
ithe bids are open, each bidder quoting 
a price or prices below his filed price 
or prices shall immediately file a copy 
of his bid with the Code Authority or 
other appropriate agency with which he 
is required to file prices.” 

Since then no executive orders have 
|been issued to supplement or modify 
No. 6767. Requests for executive clari- 
fication brought the Presidential com- 
ment that, once filed with the proper 
authority, prices used in bids to the 
government should be extended to other 
buyers. The President said in a press 
conference that was his understanding 
of it. NRA said nothing except for 
one opinion by an associate counsel that 
the language of 6767 did not justify 
such an interpretation. 

Meanwhile controversy has raged. 
The idea of extending special govern- 
'ment prices to other buyers has been 
emphatically rejected by some manu- 
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facturers. Others contend 
cedure of open-price filing 
alternative. They refer a! 
gtaph No. 3 of said exe 

No. 6767, which reads I 
istrator for Industrial Reco 
rected to cause a study to 

the effects of this order upor 
tenance of standards of fair 
in sales to public and privat 
and to report to the Presid 
within six (6) months of ¢ 
this order.” 

They contend that this r 
“private customers” in the pr 
a study clearly indicates that 
were expected to be affected 
who drafted the order 
knew that the automatic pub! 
accompanies price-filing could 
other results. 

Only an official interpret 
settle the issue. Lacking tl 
in important industries are d 
the order entirely, quoting t 
larly filed prices. They ex; 
with everybody scrambling fo: 
competition holds prices at 
levels that margins permit 
reduction without inviting 
suicide. 


for Itself 


Ill. No industry reporting on code production controls 
wants to abandon them but some seek changes anid not 
all types of control have worked equally well. 


| 


|OF the first 500 approved codes only 
69 contain provisions intended to affect, 
| directly or indirectly, the actual volume 
of an industry's output or the free ex- 
pansion of its productive capacity. In 
less than half of the 69 have such re- 
strictions been applied long enough to 
give some indication of their effect on 
industrial trends. So the 25 groups 
which voted on production control in 
the Business Week poll represent a fair 
cross-section of business opinion on this 
highly controversial subject. 

The cotton textile industry, first to 
start operation under an NRA code, 
easily heads the list of 15 in which code 
provisions on production control have 
worked satisfactorily. George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute and chairman of the industry's 
code authority, reports that well over 
95% of the industry's membership 
strongly favor limitation of machine 
hours. Careful study has shown that 
the restrictions have not reduced the 
| industry's production. The effect has 
been, rather, to distribute output more 
/evenly between Northern and Southern 
| mills and to prevent the complete shut- 
down of some mills that otherwise 
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would have been inevitabl« 
leaders contend that the in 
wages granted under the code 
possibly be supported with: 
limitation of machine hours. 

Of other industries) which 
the machine-hour method of pr 
control, all report satisfactory 0; 
except one group that wants t 
changes in its hour-schedules 

Attempts by several industri: 
trol production, through code | 
sions that require issuance of a perm 
before new productive capacity may | 
installed, have met with varying 

For instance, the code of the 
dustry requires proof that publi 
sity and convenience demand additions: 
productive capacity. With upward 
70,000 units operating in this f 
tempts at enforcement have been ¢ 
cult and accompanied by some fire’ 
Some violations have been iron 
locally; others have reached th« 
or Federal Trade Commission ; two ha 
drawn decisions from the Industrial Ap 
peals Board of NRA. The board he 
that petitioners had failed to establis 
a state of public necessity, an’ 1c 
dentally stated that “it was apparent) 
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ot Congress to au- 
nrovisions of this character to 
in codes.”” However, no 


has reached the U. S. Supreme 


m 
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Unexpected Result 
the units of an industry had 








R. iy operated closely before NRA 
vn _ the permit plan has been 
e satisfactory. In one major in- 

has caused an unlooked-for 

per on. There during the 15 





f code enforcement no member 
lustry has sought a permit for 
»ductive capacity, but one of 
ry’s largest customers, unham- 
ode restrictions, is now build- 
ve production unit which, when 
operation, will drastically re- 
industry's potential market. 
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wed all limiting provisions with hos- 





rchases Of machinery in fields where 
irs were limited and individual con- 
rns had to imcrease equipment or re- 
obsolete machinery to provide 
output within code hours at 
In some lines, they 










rent 
etitive prices. 


| 
m to detect a tendency among large 
rs to equip themselves for mak- 


or accessories 
elsewhere, either to get costs 
or to escape the price increases 
may result from production control. 
Two industries whose codes carry par- 
rigid provisions for control re- 
In one, a 
it is based on sales for the previous 
in the other, permits 
new and 


items prev iously 


‘ols 
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if 






larly 
satisfactory operation 
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months; 


for 


are 
each 
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ure capacity 





me based on carefully prepared esti- 

available volume 

Changes Sought 

No industry reporting on production 

ntrol wants to abandon such provi- 

but 10 of the need for 
Those familiar with the oper- 

problems in those 10 industries 

out that in 5 of them practical 
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Members of that and other important 
lustries are wondering whether this 
arks the beginning of a trend. 
Manufacturers of productive machin- | 

ery are particularly concerned in pro- 
ition control. At the start they 


Since then, they have seen large | 





480 tests, processes and inspections before 


General Electric says this MAZDA lamp is 


* . >. 
economical and efficient enough for your use! 


T HE next time you buy lamps for your home, office or factory, 


remember you can't see the things that cause inefficient and needlessly expensive light. 


nber is assigned an allotment of | 


For instance, the presence of ‘‘water vapor.’’ You can’t see water vapor and yet one 
little drop of water hastens deterioration of the lamp filament; speeds blackening of the 


bulb, and brings a corresponding loss of light and lamp life in over 100,000 lamps! 


Nor can you see the heart of efficient, economical light—the filament. A tiny piece of 
wire made to the accuracy of 1/10,000th of an inch! And yet for your protection, 
General Electric magnifies these minute ‘‘hair springs’’ from 60 to 100 times for careful 


inspection to save your eyes and pocketbook. 








lties preclude effective enforce 
of any limiting provisions, while 
remaining 5 much educational | 
ist be done before satisfactory 
ince can be secured 
iational resource industries at- 
to limit production have had 
The oil code troubles 
le history. Production control 
lumber code has been effec- 
me fields and elsewhere has 
lissension and legal battles 
pper code has met the approval 
embers. The natural resource 
Ss voting in the Bu Week 
production control continued. 
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These are only two of the many safeguards that protect you when you look for the 
Ty on = 

famous ($6) monogram on a lamp bulb. There are 478 more of them...and you get the 

benefit of them all when you insist on General Electric MAZDA lamps. General Electric 


Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


General Electric manufactures lamps for home lighting and 
decoration, automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices 


and factorics, street lighting and signs . also Sunlight lamps 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 















‘Slump Hits French Retailing basin 


| Department stores run into difficulties in France as .a},, nent 
_ lag, one-price subsidiaries suffer from too rapid expay. TP 
sion. Taxes blamed, indicating probable pressure 9, 





government for more economies. 








Mo 


|Paris (Special Correspondence)— perament which is antagonist Banl 
French department stores are suffering ardized products. Printen to fe 
| greatly from dwindling sales. For sev- Marché, Nouvelles Galeries texti 
| eral, the situation has become critical. promptly built chains throug LONE 
'It is known definitely that one of the on the principle that mass Few | 
big stores was forced, at the end of Sep- would reduce the cost price 1 oil 
tember, to request a 2-month extension articles sold in the chains, b ol 
}on all payments due. certain extent of those for sa /- 
There are several reasons for the re- stores in Paris. a? 
|tailing crisis which is developing. One So spectacular was the early ee 
‘is the general economic depression the stores that leases were ma 
|which, following a period of recovery which have proved to be wh 
| last year, has developed again because of line with business volume. O 
political uncertainties at home and else- chains has a store in the a ti 
| where in Europe. Another is the ex- Elysées for which the rent is By 1 
cessive taxes levied in France. Finally, 800,000 francs. The tax or ed 
most department stores have expanded rents amounts to about 100’ . 
-». writes John A. Collings |too rapidly in the one-price chain store rent. In addition, there is a 
business. tax. This means that profit sac 
Eastern Division Supt. of T.W.A. Held Out Longer ceed 2 million francs before an ou! 
France withstood the depression long of net profit can be entertainc Brita 
yp an airplane hangar efficiently | after it had engulfed most of the rest typical of the mistakes which | goods 
and at minimum cost is a tough | of the world. Business in 1930 boomed made in expanding too rapi ~ Th 
assignment—but not too tough for f Coll alt “sa ‘ : , iat Sele in, altel é: t 
an Iron Fireman automatic coal | fat ahead of 1929. Even 1931 was al- shows how the chain units are it 
burner In fact, the job of providing | most as good as the more normal 1928. cases, increasing the difficult eces 
an abundance of warmth at the T.W. A. hangar | But 1932 was bad. big parent stores. in 
at Port Columbus, Ohio, and of making savings During the first 6 months-of last year The T Dads AT 
in heating bills is the sort of work Iron Fireman ; g ; yo, © fax Durden MG | 
does for sae Byer owners from coast to coast, business in most lines picked up, along In a recent survey of the Paris t u 
year in and year out. with the rest of the world. Then, when managers pointed out that rom 
Fuel costs with gas at Port Columbus for a/ most countries were making pronounced taxes were causing much of th male 
seven-month period had been $4850.45. Then an| eneteed section France heg I . t 
Iron Fireman. was installed. Fuel cost for the | PfOgress toward recovery, France began M one very important store, hir 
fiext comparable seven-month heating period | to slip again. Industrial production has ager said that out of 305 work ition 
dropped to $879. 36—a saving of $3971.09 or 81%. | declined slightly every month since the company worked 204 for ble, 
Iron Fireman not only made possible a huge July, 1933. Unemployment began to ernment and only 91 for its ow: » tos 
cash discount on the Port Columbus fuel bill, a blic 2 le ia Sow Whee d ‘ "s 
but supplied a flow of mellow coal heat without | ©US¢ public concern only in the last few ere chain stores must pay w 
fluctuation and without smoke nuisance. months when it increased against the 100% of rent, this tax increases nstal 
Ask for a free survey of your boiler or furnace | normal seasonal trend. The textile in- case of department stores to 3 ' rect 
room. Iron Fireman is quickly installed in homes | dustry is flat. Imports of American cot- rent for rents above 500,00 wy th 
and in power and heating plants up to 300 h.p. y Br x mere M ‘ rer 
Easy terms of payment. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., | t0M during the first 7 months of this year Many stores are reducing their ey 
Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. Dealers | were 65% of the quantity imported in to cut rent. One important «i ipre 
everywhere. See the Iron ithe same period last year. Railway re- store in the heart of Paris su t! 
Fireman exhibit at Home . . “ B . . . - , 
; : ceipts and carloadings are down. The reducing its overhead expenses hich 
Planning Hall, A Century ’ . ; 
of Progress, Chicago. retail slump simply reflects the general 000 francs. To accomplish group 
@ situation but it is significant that the was reduced 100,000 francs, 
Sulin ten at te situation is becoming critical in Paris. tomatically reduced taxes Suc 
t rqit- Iron Fireman installa- The store organization and tax situa- francs. Economies in lighting grour 
ton A. hangar, Por Sl . m3 
Colombes The Bonn Pineman | tions are equally important. and staff made up the balance With 
dealer in Columbus is The An Outside Line a Dpo 
Sunday Creck Coal Company - : : 5 : ‘ . 
Most of the big Paris department Credit experience of America nte 
IRON FIREMA stores own a line of so-called “one- salers and manufacturers with recta y as 
price” chain stores, organized only 4 tomers has been in marked an hick 
years ago. Though generally comparable able contrast with the situation 1SE 
AUTOMATIC Golf con FIRING |to the 5-and-10 chains in the United from Paris. Collections are ter m 
ed R. . States, their prices actually range from ceptionally good” although th ntat 
eg 1.50 francs (about 10¢) to 10 francs is not far enough advanced to opp 
| (nearly 70¢). real test. The first substantial liabilities ght 
IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO The economic crisis, and the reduc- for fall merchandise mature in ‘ ness 
WIS W. 106th Strect, Cleveland, Ohio | ° : . . *,: ) 
Thsecfohien |tion in income and purchasing power, credit authorities explain, and Pr 
(] Send literature C) Commercial Heating | probably made the chains a success in discount period has closed curt n th 
O Make firing surve ] Power [) Residentia | France, for all previous efforts in more formance cannot be measured. | 
_| prosperous times to establish them had tember accounts were carried into 
failed due to the peculiar French tem- tober, however, and, with » 
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up to this point restricted to a 
outh basis, retailers experience 

ulty in taking ene pay- 
ts which continues to be 
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Modernization 


Bank of England is behind plan 
to force rationalization of British 


textile industry. 


(Special Correspondence)— 
things have galled British business 
e th 1 Japan’ $ rise to first | ylace as a 
lier of cotton textiles to the world. 
the War, 55 million British spin- 
luced annually nearly 7 billion 
yards of cloth for export. By 
Lancashire loom manufacturer 

1 for and secured exclusive rights 
facture and sell in Great Brit- 
mest modern Japanese looms. 
British spindles had been re- 
ed to 50 millions but they were sup- 
only billion yards for ex- 
ile Japan, with a bare 8 million 
ndles, was supplying almost an equal 
Last year, Japan surpassed 

in the export of cotton piece 


aware 


LONDON 


Few 


» 9 


long been 
drastic reorganization was 
necessary if the textile industry was 

gain to be put on a basis where it could 

id its place in world markets. It was 

not until 1929, however, that pressure 

$s from the Bank of England forced an 
ymalgamation of mills under the Lan- 

shire Cotton Corp., Ltd. Aim was to 

tionalize the business. As far as pos- 

small and uneconomic units were 

to be abandoned in favor of larger ones 

) which modern equipment was to be 

| after a standard determined by 
rs, half of whom were appointed 
Bank of England. Theoretically, 
were to be the neutral heads who, 

>rejudiced by sentiment, would force 
the old textile directors schemes 
ich would work for the good of the 


British have 
some 


i 





Recalcitrant Minority 
Success has been modest. Within the 
rroup, much progress has been made 
1out, there is still strong minority 
neahien which has effectively pre- 
nted the rationalization of the indus 
as a whole. It was this opposition 
ich made possible the situation which 
ised one bitter Britisher to write home 
rom Shanghai that there were 42 re pre- 
tives of British textile companies 
topping at the same hotel on the same 
night, all of them after the same busi- 

1 Shanghai. 

C ressed by Japan’s continued progress 
the textile field, and encouraged by 
progress which the British iron and 
0 steel industry is making under govern- 
pressure, Frank Platt, cotton Na 
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AS THE CLOCK IN THE 
STEEPLE STRUCK ‘5’ 


‘INCOR’ Cement 
Saves 7 Days’ 
Traffic Tangle, 
Prevents Lost 


Sales 


hh &@2 eee eae 


Car tracks had to be replaced in Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, one of Greater New York's busiest shop- 
ping districts. Old tracks were torn up Friday night 
and Saturday. Delays held up concreting and the 
last hat h was placed 7 P. M. Sunday. 7 en hours 
stroke of 5 A. M. Monday, the first 


moved over the new “Incor’ con- 


later, on the 


car (shown above 


crete, on schedule. 


Ordinary Portland cement would have required 


a week longer to harden. Because “Incor’ hardens 
5 times as fast, merchants were saved a week's busi- 
ness dislocation, public service was uninterrupted, 
“Incor’* saves dead days waiting for concrete to 
harden — makes concrete 
Made and sold by producers of Lone Star Cement, 
subsidiaries of International Cement Corporation, 
New York; also sold by other leading 


ufacturers. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


' 
a ready-to-use material. 


cement man- 














poleon, has proposed a new scheme for 
reorganization of the industry. Plan is 
to group manufacturers by types, put 
each group under its own controlling 
organization, whose functions will be 
fitted into an over-all scheme by a cen- 
tral association for the entire British 
textile industry. The associations will 
all be voluntary until adherence reaches 
90%. Then the industry will apply to 
Parliament for an Act forcing coopera- 
tion of the 10% minority (and will 
receive it). 

Production will be arranged on a 
quota basis, and minimum prices will be 
fixed. Surplus capacity will gradually 
be reduced by buying up inefficient mills 
with funds to be accumulated by levies 
for this purpose. Ten million spindles 
Will be climinated at a cost of £24 mil- 
lions, of which £500,000 is recoverable 
from scrap. If the remaining £2 mil- 
lions is paid off in 15 years, it will mean 
taxing the remaining 30 million spin- 
dles £180,000 a year. 

The Credit Whip 

Nucleus for the new group will be 
the Lancashire Cotton Corp. The Bank 
of England is behind the project and 
can push the plan effectively by threat- 
tening to withhold credit until the more 
radically individualistic mill owners 
agree to conform. 

Britain has never had an NRA, but 
for much longer than 18 months Brit- 
ish industry has been under pressure to 
rationalize—all the way from produc- 
tion to distribution. The textile and 
steel industries are outstanding examples 
of what has been attempted. Industries 
were warned 15 years ago that they 
should dig in on their own problem. 
Actual pressure ‘sas come only in the 
last 5 years. In textiles, it is being 


exerted through public opinion and the 
Bank of England. In steel, the Bank is 
also forcing action but the government 
has taken a definite stand by granting 
protective tariffs only so long as ration- 
alization makes satisfactory progress. If 
Britain made a start along the line of 
industrial regulation sooner than the 
United States, it was because the indus- 
trial machine was older and in greater 
need of mass overhauling as much for 
the good of the owners as the country. 
If the United States is discouraged over 
progress along this line, it should re- 
member that Britain has _ elaborate 
schemes, but they still are far from ful- 
filment. 


Paris (Special Correspondence)—No 
major industry in France is as depressed 
as textiles. Forced to take some drastic 
action promptly, —o of the 
cotton spinners in the 3 main spinning 
districts have met in Paris. They repre- 
sent 80% of all French spindles but 
seem to have great difficulty in negotiat- 
ing an understanding with the remain- 
ing 20%. It is rumored now that they 
have demanded that the government 
help them in forcing the independent 
spindles to join their association. Such 
a move, which conflicts with the perma- 
nent French economic policy of com- 
plete freedom for all industry, would be 
somewhat similar to the American code 
system. 

It should be remembered that Poland, 
when confronted with this problem, 
forced cotton spinners to unite by cre- 
ating an import tax on raw cotton which 
all members of the association were ex- 
empted from paying. The result is that 
97% of all Polish spindles are within 
the association. 


British Recovery—and American 


Great Britain has had fewer downs, less spectacular ups, 
than the United States; recovery measures are similar 


but timed differently. 


LONDON (Special Correspondence) — 
How do the British and American re- 
covery records compare? 

Britain generally has maintained a 
more even business keel and the trend 
has been more steadily upward in the 
last year and a half. There are about 
as many unemployed in Britain now as 
in 1929. Industrial production has ex- 
panded steadily for more than a year. 
There has been a building boom in Brit- 
ain due, according to the British, to 
plentiful credit at low rates and to a 
cumulative shortage of housing facil- 
ities. Electric power output is more 
highly seasonal than in the United 
States, but the modernization of indus- 
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try, the rationalization of the country’s 
electric power production under the big 
national grid system, and the general 
business recovery has given Britain's 
trend line more of an upward turn. 
Stock quotations, as usual, have been 
far steadier than in the United States. 
Foreign trade maintained itself during 
the worst of the depression better than 
in the United States, but the trend is 
disappointing in view of the moves 
Britain has made to stimulate exports. 
Factors behind the recovery in the 
two countries are similar in many cases, 
though they developed from different 
angles. Both countries abandoned the 
gold standard, though Britain was 
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forced to make the move, where the| 
United States did it deliberately. Brit- | 
, cheapened credit by forcing down | 

rerest rates through a great conversion 

af the national debt. The United States 
hrough government investments. 

Roth countries have reliev ed industry by 
expanding the home market, but Britain 
‘id this with tariffs while the United 
States accomplished it through huge 
government expenditures. Britain’s 

g boom grew out of a longtime 

’ policy plus new cheap credit. 
The United States is just getting into a 
housing program. 

Proud Banking Record 
Recovery measures in the United 
tes which have been classified as 

do not vary greatly from Brit- 
egislation. The difference is in the 
. British banking legislation is a 


1 by 5 great banks with branches 


xattered throughout the country. There 





:s no major banking failure in Britain 
iring the depression. 

Britain's “Securities Act’’ is an out- 
erowth of 80 years of national legisla 
tion. The social insurance system, still 
far from perfect, is 25 years old, has 
fone much to prevent social unrest dur- 
ag the depression, has helped to steady 
urchasing power. Also from the labor 
ingle, Britain has encouraged the train 
g of labor leaders who accept their re- 
sponsibilities, know their business, work 
with the government in a national labor 
policy. Britain has never backed any 
creat public works program as a relief 
measure, but the country’s housing pro- 
gram is much older than the depression, 
has long helped to stimulate industrial 
ctivity and maintain purchasing power. 

Americans glibly refer to the British 
Economic Advisory Council as a “brain 
trust." The Council was formed 4 years 
ago to report to the British Cabinet 

various projects for economic plan- 

g. It was created as a gesture of 
assurance to British business that politics 
would not dominate the country’s eco- 
nomic planning. It soon relapsed into 
i formal body now generally regarded 
5a “MacDonald fad.” It is now merely 
an obscure branch of the civil service. 

Economic Planners 

British executives do advise their gov- 
ernment. The real economic planners 
in Britain are the Cabinet and the Bank 
of England. To both, Britain's great 
industrialists and business leaders are 
summoned regularly when projects con- 
cerning their field are under considera- 
tion. It is typical of the British temper- 
ament that this cooperation between 
government and business is elastic, that 
inal decisions are made by the Cabinet 
nd the Bank after they have consulted 
uuthorities on both sides of a question. 
It is the sort of cooperation which Brit- 





ain expects to see supplement the “brain 
‘rust’ in Washington. 


rust 
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“I’ve told you before — 


MUTUAL Insurance is one 
way we can reduce our costs” 


T doesn’t matter if you own a house, an 

apartment building, a factory or a garage 
—any structure has to be protected against 
fire. And the premium to pay for that pro- 
tection is an overhead cost. 

Mutual fire insurance companies are help- 
ing more than six million property owners 
to reduce this item of overhead. Year after 
year, Mutual policyholders have saved a sub- 
stantial part of their premium. 

Like any other dividend, those of Mutual 
companies have to be earned. They have 
been earned consistently because Mutual 
companies have used care in selecting risks, 
and this has kept losses down. In addition 
they have tried in every way to help policy- 
holders avoid fires. And Mutual companies 
have operated with rigid economy. 

The fact that American property to the 
extent of 37 billion dollars is protected in 
Mutual companies is an indication of the 
stability and strength of the Mutual plan. 


Selected Companies with 
Established Record 


The record of the companies comprising 


MUTUAL FIRE 


The Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies illustrates how effective the 
Mutual plan of operation can be. These 72 
companies, strong, sound organizations, 
have returned over 125 million dollars to 
their policyholders in the past ten years — 
and the last five of these have been years of 
depression. The average age of Federation 
Companies is 50 years, Assets total over 
$99,000,000, 

No matter where your fire insurance is 
placed now, write today for a list of Fed- 
eration companies, and an outline of how 
they have saved and returned money to 
policyholders. Ev ery property owner should 


have this information. 





— 


This Seal Means Safety 


This Seal identifies a 
member company of 
The Federation of Mu 
tual Fire Insurance 
Companies and The 
American Mutual Alli 
ance. It is a symbol of 


soundness and stability 





INSURANCE 





An American Institution 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Kindly send me a list of Federation Com- 
panies and your booklet explaining how the 
mutual plan cuts fire insurance costs. 


Name 
Street 


City 

















Business Abroad 


Gold standard nations accomplish little in Brussels con- 


ference. 


Currencies irregular following silver skirmish 


in Orient, political uncertainty in France, economic 
problems in Belgium and Holland. Mussolini forces un- 
employment relief. Canadian house-cleaning likely. 


WHEN France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy finished their conference 
at Brussels at the end of last week, almost nothing had been accomplished to 
assure either the participants or the outside world that the gold bloc countries 
could indefinitely remain on the gold standard. They issued another joint state- 
ment that they definitely would not abandon gold, but they allowed themselves 


only 3 months in which to work out 
methods of expanding trade within 
their own group. Critics see in this an 
acknowledgment that something must be 
done promptly if their currencies are not 
to depreciate. 

Confidence Waning 

Confidence in their security is weak- 
ened by several developments. In Bel- 
gium and Holland the business situa- 
tion is so slack and living costs so high 
that labor is causing trouble. Condi- 
tions have not improved in the last year 
despite the general world recovery. In 
France, currency stability hinges more 
closely on the political situation and 
considerable doubt has developed in the 
last few weeks over Doumergue’s abil- 
ity to win support for his government 
reform program. With the competitive 
position on world markets of all mem- 
bers of the group weakened by the 
greater cost of their products, they now 
face further complications if England 
should decide to torce the pound ster- 
ling down to maintain her trade position 
in the Far East, where the silver pro- 
gram has cheapened Chinese exchange 
and where Japan is allowing the yen to 
slip. There is a general lack of con- 
fidence that all 5 members of the bloc 
will survive the next 3-month period 
before the conference meets again to 
check results. 

The delicate political situation in 
France will crystallize in the next few 
weeks. Parliament is due to convene 
again on Nov. 6. 

Britain Hesitant 

sritain reflected the new uncer- 
tainties with a general slowing up of 
new issue activity (BIV—Oct20’34). 
Investment interest again has shifted 
into gilt-edged securities. Local indus- 
trial activity is maintained, though 
everyone dreads possible reactions as 
the domestic market becomes saturated 
unless foreign sales can be boosted. 

Re-formation of the Yugoslavian cab- 
inet around the old nucleus and the an- 
nounced determination of leaders to fol- 
low the plans laid down by the late 
King give a certain feeling of stability 
in the Near East. Greatest threat of a 
rupture seems to be between Hungary 
and the Little Entente. Hungary is the 
most bitter of the states which lost area 
and population in the Versailles settle- 
ment; has maintained a steadily antago- 
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nistic attitude; is sure to support Italian 
aspirations in the Balkans. 

There is growing resentment in Ger- 
many this week against Dr. Schacht 
and his plan for autarchy. Manufac- 
turers and importers are unable to 
secure. materials from abroad because 
of the glut in the offices of the new 
import control board. Exporters are 
running into new opposition to the sale 
of goods abroad. As Germany’s isola- 
tion becomes more complete, there is 
mounting sentiment for inflation. 

Italy Helps Jobless 

Not unnoticed in Europe was Mus- 
solini’s radical 7-point program to alle- 
viate Italian unemployment _ before 
winter arrives. Two or more shifts are 
to be established with a rotation of both 
skilled and unskilled labor. Working 
hours will be cut below the legal 48- 
hour week wherever industrial activity 
sustains more than that level. Overtime 
is abolished. Piece-work is to be more 
closely regulated so that more persons 
will share it. Rationalization is to be 
controlled so that employment is not 
reduced too rapidly. 

Further to carry out deflation in 
Italy, the government has decreed that 
bonds of all building associations and 
mortgage companies be converted to 4% 
issues guaranteed by the government. 

In Moscow, the first train has made 
a successful trial run of 2 miles in the 
new Moscow subway. In Canada, the 
growing demand that the government 
take a hand in straightening out the 
muddled situation in the newsprint in- 
dustry is in line with the general plan 
within the Dominion to subject all busi- 
ness practices to close public scrutiny 
following the revelations of the govern- 
ment’s recent investigatién. It is signifi- 
cant that business is cooperating closely. 


Great Britain 


Heavy industries make new prog- 
ress. Little confidence in gold 
bloc stability. 


Lonvon (Cable)—Business was cheered 
again this week by further evidence of 
a return of prosperity to the heavy in- 
dustries. Firth & Brown, tool manufac- 
turers, plan to pay 34 years’ arrears in 





preference dividends. Babc 
cox, engineers, have approved 
tensions to their plant, nec; 
heavy orders. 

Before the gold bloc meetin: 
rapidly appreciated. After 
and reaffirmation of a detern 
the group to remain on gold, 
fell sharply. The opinion is y 
in financial London, howeve: 
bloc plans may not withstand 
sure of circumstances. Bel 
Italian gold reserves are di: 
and France and Holland are 
on the trend of politics. 

Incomes Are Smaller 

British business withstood t! 
of the assassinations at Marseil! 
out a surface tremor. The tr: 
however, shaken the curren 
lators, who now realize that « 
in Europe are such that the 
sterling can change violently o1 
The progress of home recoy 
tinues, but the mystery remair 
fails to bring public money int 
ment in any great quantity. 
planation of this is probably 
nation has. not yet reconciled 
the new interest levels. To th: 
man and woman, a capital sun 
000 has meant for so long 
of £500 a year (which by Eng] 
is a good middle-class incor 
when the same sum means fat 
this there is an uneasy 
that the investor is being don 
subtle way or that the present | 
must be temporary and artificial 
time, the sheer need to invest or ¢ 
vest will alter the position, but 
moment the public is genuinely 
towards the markets. The rece! 
ening up of Stock Exchange 
tions, not involving actual alte: 
the official rules, is keeping high! 
ulative issues down. 


Politi 
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, ARIS 
feelir . 


Germany 


Schacht’s autarchy plan runs into 
difficulties at home and abroad. 


Bertin) (Wireless)—Dream 

Nazis when they came into power 

to make Germany just as self-sutfic 

as possible. The more of her 

Germany could supply at home, ¢! 

the country would need to worry 

foreign exchange, and trade b: 

and the onerous terms of the “usu: 

When it is remembered that Ge: 

between 1926 and 1932, never suppli 

more than 46% of domestic fat con- 

sumption, 68% of the eggs, 71% of the 

fruit, 90% of the vegetables, and 59% 

of the beans and peas, the size of the 

task ahead of the Nazis is evident 
To compress imports effective!) 

Schacht—real economic dictator 

Reich—has finally gained complet 

trol over the country’s foreign exchange. 

The copper importer may place 

der abroad for raw material, 

must go through the Reichsbank for his 

foreign exchange. It is the duty o! Dr. 

Schacht’s import control boards to 

cide whether or not the manui 
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facturer may need aluminum 
r the people may need fats 
shortage. 
lute control of imports has 
e only a month. Actually it 
working for the congestion 
to import goods has been 
it the mess has not yet been 
out by the import control 
istry has sufficient stocks on 
maintain operations during 
balance of the year. But 
ulness of the situation where 
turer cannot depend on get- 
pplies several months in ad 
ginning to affect business 
are hesitant. Even home 
are consumed in smaller 
justrial activity in Septem 
red no decline. October is 
off. Even the most enthusi 
» Nazi autarchists are begin- 
ibt the wisdom of the scheme. 






















: nd textiles—2 great industries— 
g ng to show signs of slacken- 
I loyment will soon be affected. 






France 


Political uneertainty influences 
franc and trend of business. 






ris (lWutreless) — Because French 
remains sluggish and living 
Frenchmen are ready to crit- 
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per just now more than some 


icize their government. When Dov 
mergue agreed to head a_ coaliti 

“crisis” government last February, th 
unrest was tempered for a time. Witl 
the last few weeks the dissatisfaction | 
revived. 

It has been feared in France for so 
time that when the fall local electior 
were held they would return more “rad 
cals” to office. This did not happe 
Now there is some apprehension over 
the convention of the Radical part 
though the better informed believe tl 
no action against the government w 
be taken. This makes Nov. 6, the re 
sembly of Parliament, the next gre 
date in France. 

To Avoid Dictatorship 

In the meantime, Prenfier Doumergu: 
is staking his government's future 
constitutional reforms which maz 
Frenchmen agree are necessary but 
which there is some fear the Senate will 
balk. Chief obstacle 1s his demand that 
he be given the power (without the con- 
sent of the Senate, as now is necessary 
by law) to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies. This power he is askin 
order to speed government action in 
of crisis. He also wants to remove the 
Chamber’s powers to initiate expendi- 
tures. In the last few weeks some fear 
that the Premier will not be able to | 
his program across has developed. This 
is the uncertainty which is now influ 
encing the exchange value of the franc 
and the downward trend of French busi- 
ness activity 
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Soyuzphoto 


SOVIET STEEL EXPANSION—Russia’s big plant construction program begins to 
show results: Pig iron output will reach 10 million tons this year, against 7.3 
millions in 1933; rolled steel is running over 35% ahead, iron ore 50%. This 
battery of coke ovens is one of 4 at the new Magnitogorsk plant, which ultimately 
2.7 million tons capacity, largest in Europe. 





Far East 


China fixes export tax on silver. 
Japan asked to guaranty Manchu- 
kuan payment for railway. 


\F ) I ( 
Ort ta 

\ irge ¢ LP identally, ) 
irb e eftec c tl 1 ot sl 

nt , ‘ ) | i 1 ] 
( iats, ec tax ] 1 pl 
it is 19 Only Ba i ( ’ 
CX] t \ ire Ru 
! 1 Shanghai are that a stabil i 
tund of $50 millions has been created 
and will be operated by the « ral ban! 


Far Eastern curt 


Tt we 
[he Japanese yen has deliberately be 
wed to decline with the Chinese cu 
rencies to preserve as liar a | 
Japan’s position in export marl 
Britain is probably the 1 t affected 
the Western nations, though Hollar 
with a large colonial empire in the |] 
East, is worried by the possible effect 
particularly since its currency is still 
the gold standard. Should Britain all 
the pound to slip to maintain a favor 
e against the yen 1 toreign tra 
uld Holland’s « etitive | 
tion be further wea 1 world ¢ 
kets torcing eventual \ 1atior I 
tions on the e1 e gold bloc would 
seriou These are the things to t 


in the Chinese silver situation 
All-Chinese Exchange 
. China Merchants’ Stock |] xchange 


opened in Shanghai on Oct. 12 for 
purpose of dealing in Chinese ¢ 
ernment bonds, and the stocks of k 
ing Chinese banks, public utilities ar 
similar securities. It is the only « 
change in China dealing exclusively 
Chinese securities. 
In view of the unbalanced budget 


Japan and the necessity of the gover! 
ment for 2 years to force large bo 
issues on the banks to cover the deficit 
caused by the expeditions on the main- 
land and depression revenues at home 
interest is attached to the demand ot 
Moscow that Japan guarantee the Man- 
chukuan promise to pay ¥170 millior 
for the Chinese Eastern Railway. Thx 
guarantee will probably be promised 
despite the additional pressure on an 
ilready seriously overtaxed budget. 
Fast Japanese Ships 

(American shippers in the West Indies 
are complaining of serious competition 
from Japanese lines. The first of 6 nev 
fast freight vessels in the Yokohama-— 
New York run has just berthed in New 
York after making the voyage in 28 
days 

Representatives of the Ford Motor 
Co. in Japan have announced that the 
company is considering the establish 
ment of a manufacturing plant within 
the country, in which “just as soon a 
the necessary arrangements can be 
made, as much of the Ford motor car 
as possible will be made in Japan.” 

Japanese industry has been forced to 
impose its own regulations. Electric 
bulb makers more than a year ago set 
up an export control board at the re- 
quest of the government because of the 




















threats from foreign markets that pro- 
hibitive barriers would be raised against 
Japanese goods unless “dumping” was 
discontinued. Last month, manufac- 
turers of the bulbs decided to set up a 
control board for domestic sales to put 
an end to ruinous competition. 


Latin America 


with Brazil 
Chile 


Trade negotiations 
feature debt settlement. 
makes progress. 


3USINESS in Latin America was quiet 
this week, but the outlook remains 
favorable. 

Reciprocal trade negotiations with 
Brazil are continuing, with the United 
States presenting strong demands for 
resumption of payments on debts owing 
to Americans. Peru opened the new 
$8-million port improvements at Callao, 
a part of the country’s preparations for 
expanding business with foreign coun- 
tries. Chile is making rapid progress, 
with industrial production 25% above 
even the 1928 levels, unemployment de- 
clining rapidly, textiles booming, and 
coal and copper production at levels far 
above last year. Argentina continues to 
benefit from larger exports at higher 
prices. Mexico is concentrating on 
plans for a large rush of tourists next 
year. In Cuba, sugar prices are held 
down under the remaining 360,000 tons 
of the island’s quota for sale in the United 
States. 


Canada 


Silver trading begins in Montreal. 


regulate 
get 


plan to 
practices ; 


Governments 
unfair business 
business backing. 


Ottawa (Special Correspondence)— 
Montreal this week inaugurated its new 
open silver market, the first in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. With 225 members 
representing all the great countries deal 
ing in silver, the exchange’s first-day 
sales ran to 126 contracts. A contract 
has been set at 10,000 ounces. Only 
futures are dealt in until December, 
when a “spot” market will be created. 
Several United States brokerage firms 
applied for and received licenses from 
the Treasury to transfer funds to 
Canada for trading on the new market. 
London, of course, remains the silver 
trading center of the world. 

Canadians, still shocked by some of 
the revelations of the Stevens committee 
which investigated mass buying prac- 
tices in Canada, anticipate some radical 
action this winter as a result of public 
reactions. Representatives of the prov 
inces and the central government will 
meet soon in a great conference at which 
the government will ask the provinces 
for wider powers to curb the unde- 
sirable practices discovered by the in- 
vestigators. Also to be considered is an 
unemployment scheme which the fed- 
eral government feels should be ad- 
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AN AUTHORITY SPEAKS—Mr. Collin Brooks explains the “Changing Struc 
of Modern Business” to the Incorporated Accountants’ Society (London) 0: 
occasion of the first public appearance of the Lord Mayor, Sir Stephen killil 


(right). 


Mr. Brooks, city editor of the Sunday Dispatch and formerly assistan 


editor of the Financial News, is British correspondent for Business W eek 


ministered from Ottawa. There will be 
strong opposition in many provinces to 
relinquishing any authority to the fed- 
eral government, but some provinces 
have already indicated that they intend 
to take action individually if the na- 
tional movement is slow in getting un- 
der way. In this determination, the 
provinces have the support of a number 
of business organizations. 

Enabling legislation was passed in 
\lberta and British Columbia last 
winter which the governments of those 
provinces intend to invoke for the con- 
trol of business practices when they 
work out the necessary plans. They 
have been discussing possible plans with 
the business organizations concerned. 

Demand House-Cleaning 

Premier Hepburn’s new Ontario gov- 
ernment recently announced that it 
would enact industrial legislation as 
soon as the legislature meets, and now 
a similar move by Manitoba is in pros- 
pect. In Quebec, there is a traditional 
policy of refraining from governmental 
interference with business, but the gov- 
ernment of Premier Taschereau is pre- 
pared to interfere to the extent of pro- 
tecting the public interest when it is too 
grossly violated. This was demon- 
strated recently, when he issued a public 
warning to the St. Lawrence Paper Co. 
that all provincial benefits (reductions 
in stumpage taxes and other concessions 
accorded the pulp and paper industry 
during the depression) would be with- 
drawn if it resorted to price cutting on 
newsprint. Pulp and paper companies 
had agreed to increase the price for 1935 
to $45 from the $41 set for this year, 


and the St. Lawrence 

ported to have agreed to 

at the old price. This is typi 

tation throughout the count 

tional regulation of the newsp: 

ness unless the industry cleans | 
New Business Ventures 

There are numerous small it 
that business is recovering 
minion Steel & Coal Corp. ha 
an order for 2,500 tons of 
from the South African g¢ 
The Nipigon pulp mill of Int 
Paper reopened a few days 
the Anglo-Canadian company a1 
from Quebec a 5% wage 
Manufacture of textile machin 
ing started at Brantford, 
Stein, Hall, Inc., New York, ha 
premises in Toronto for mar 
starch products. Two com 
ona‘ Velvets, Ltd., and G. B 
—have arranged to commenc: 
ufacture of silk and rayon 
Quebec. Remington Rand ha 
that it will establish a typew: 
facturing plant at Hamilton, Ont 

For the first half of the fiscal 
April to September, 548,249 p 
the license fee of $2 on radio 1 
sets. This is 45,000 more tha: 
same period last year. The < 
department aims at receiving 
about 800,000 sets. 

Ontario Hydro Electric Cor 
has reduced the rate on current 
plants for production of steel 
two-fifths of a cent per kilow 
The Commission hopes to get t 
plus power by encouraging mat 
of billets in electric furnaces 
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New tl 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
‘igns, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


TaysCON LABORATORIES have worked 
out an entirely mew paint on a rubber 
base for cement floors, especially cellars 
where dampness ordinarily makes paint- 
ing impra tical. Called Alechemick 
Floor Coating, it is applied with a brush, 
fooms a hard glossy film unaffected by 
water or alkali in the cement. 


York Ice MACHINERY Corp. has ac- 
quired production and distribution rights 
of the ribbon ice machine for industrial 
surposes. In this patented process of 
mechanical freezing, ice is | see on 
, revolving cylinder, comes off in rib- 


pons 


Avtopoint Co. has long specialized 
in automatic pencils for good-will dis- 
tribution by advertisers. Now, it offers 
the refill leads in a meat paper case, 
fapped like paper matches, and capable 


‘bearing an advertising message. 


Ford has packaged all parts. No more 
re greasy parts stacked indiscriminately 
, bins; now, parts come in neat car 
lithographed in colors denoting 
embership in the accessory group, the 
kel group, the leather and rubber, | 
liquid groups. Sizes vary from the 
bic inch package of a needle valve 
the cubic foot container of a head- 
mp assembly. Reasons for the innova- 
tion, better merchandising, instant in- 
ventory 





NaTIONAL LEAD Co. sells its red lead | 
th a “saucer test kit,” a metal saucer | 
{a sample of red lead to test against | 

ay other paint under the customer's | 
naitions | 

| 

Uncle SAM is conducting a vigorous | 
rect mail campaign to increase the | 
se of direct mail advertising. A series | 
t pieces, which act as samples, explain | 

how and how much. 


PLIOFILM is a new transparent wrap- 
ping material made by Goodyear. It is 
i rubber synthetic, moisture-proof even 
where creased, tougher and slightly more 

than its cellulose cousins. Un- 
uke the latter, there are no sealing diffi- 
ulties, a little heat and pressure being 

that is required. 


STANDARD OL (Indiana) is marketing 
Dricating grease in cartridges and a 
of grease gun which takes all 
grease interchangeably. One 
thus replaces the many usually 
‘ed. The equipment was developed 
y Lubrication orp., joint subsidiary of 


f ter 
cw yer. 


lds of 





‘andard and Bendix Aviation. 
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What lies beyond 
the New Deal, 
for government 
and individuals? 


Here is a calm, yet penetrating and in- 
sistent analysis—an authoritative discus- 
sion of questions that concern all of us. 
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Money and the Markets 


Markets reflect weakness of gold bloc, pressure of short- 


term money. 


news to the stock exchanges. 
Commodities are firmer. 


more attention. 


Wuite fears of domestic monetary dis- 
turbances have relegated to the 
indefinite future, for foreign 
currencies has been further intensified 
The market’s reaction to the Brussels 
conference that was designed to unite 
the gold bloc exchanges into a stronger 
protective group was pronounced weak- 
ness for the entire group against ster- 
ling and dollars. 
Stabilization Funds Used? 

There were indications that London 
and Washington stabilization funds 
were called into play to check the effects 
of nervous switching out of the gold 
exchanges but, in the process, the pound 
lost most of its recent depreciation and 
recovered to almost the level. 

Developments of the week revived 
the “inspired” talk of international 
monetary agreements, but the best opin- 
ion of the financial district continues to 
be that England and the United States 
will limit their stabilizing activities t 
controlling the exchange markets. 

Domestically there was the second 
quotable change in money rates since 
June. Rates on bankers’ acceptances 
were lowered another 1% to the prac- 
tically nominal figure of 4%. The pre- 
vious change was a similar reduction 
late in September. It denotes the abject 
level to which return for short-time 
money has fallen in the face of a 


be en 


concern 


$5 


Survey of “buying power” brings good 


Medium-grade bonds get 


plethora of funds seeking such employ- 
ment. Acceptance rates—and the 4% 
applies on maturities up to 120 days— 
are now lower than those on treasury 
discount bills which demand 4% for 
similar durations. 

Meanwhile, there are indications that 
the commercial demand fof money is 
falling off after a seasonal expansion. 
In the latest weekly statement of report- 
ing member banks, miscellaneous loans 
increased only $3 millions, a sharp re- 
duction from the gains that have ap- 
peared weekly since July. The state- 
ment segregated real estate loans for 
the first time and revealed that just 
under $1 billion, or roughly one-fifth 
of all loans aside from those on secu- 
rities, were of this class. 


Bonds 


THE quiet but persistent advance in 
bond prices that has been under way 
without significant interruption § since 
mid-September continues with corpo- 
rate obligations prolonging the advance 
whenever government issues indicate a 
disposition to rest and consolidate their 
gains. 

Renewed confidence in conservative 
monetary policies is most directly re- 
flected in this market and now that the 


advance in gilt-edge secu 
take that class out 
investors, the interest is | 
into the medium-gradk 
there are still 
up securities which are ¢ 
and yet are not too deper 
lar interest payment upor 
earning prospects of tl 
Keen interest was « 
Treasury’s move to enl 
ing assistance in the 1 
millions of Home Owner 
bonds this week. In a 
ing was not important. 
ting attention was that th 
was prohibited from 
bonds to large financial 
received its }-point com! 
sales that will stay put f 
Like Boom-Time Idea 
This smacks of the “gu 
vestment” idea which w 
much of a menace t 
banking back in the boom « 
Investment Bankers A 
lated against it. 
to pay a premium commiss 
tributor who guaranteed t! 
tomers would hold the s 
specified length of time 
Employed in the gover 
ing, this technique indi 
commission (five-eighths t 
ing group, three-eighths to « 
was really compensation 
campaign to small holders, ; 
it is hoped the government 
bonds can be popularized 
millions of Home Owners’ 
lions of Federal Farm Mortg 
coming into the market we: 
cessity for a broad market 
them is patent. 
Improvement in municipal 
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upplies of new issues in this 
giving the government a 
e for profits on some of its earlier 
vances to impoverished civic units. 
RFC sold 17 small issues against 
had advanced $3,352,000 to 
id received a total consideration 
7,652 for a profit of $105,652. 
en interest of municipal houses 
securities to sell was indicated 
fact that 141 bids were received 
ily one issue was withdrawn be- 
of unsatisfactory prices offered. 
Private Capital Taking Over 
With this third sale of PWA bonds, 
ute capital has taken off the hands 
RFC $14 millions of bonds that 
ledged by states, cities, and dis- 
last year, when their credit was 
or for them to finance directly 
public. 
tment bankers continue the 
or possible new financing on 
prospects improve with each ad- 
the market. Northern States 
, a Middle-West utility of the 
group, was added to the list 
ire business when it applied for 
m of $10 millions 30-year 5s 
lic offering in November. This 
irst regular long-term utility 
ffering under the Securities Act 
iving an exchange offer to 
of maturing securities. How- 
s principally for refunding. 


Stocks 
KS were in a mood to respond to 
from Washington or any 
this week and tried to make 
t what few straws came along. 
ntinued to be a marked divi- 
trading between the professional 
ith low-priced shares that are 
t to current developments and the 
meager accumulation of in- 
securities by outsiders. 
features to the professional 
sts recently have been shares 


ews 
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of the paint companies, expected to 
benefit trom modernization, and _ the 
metals. In the latter category, currency 
metals were under pressure while gold 


and silver prices declined, but producers 


of non-precious metals attracted favor- | 
of a} 


able attention on the symptoms 
better demand for their products. 

The rails and utilities have been 
neglected by the professionals for a time 


but it is among the high-grade shares | 


in these groups that some of the best 
investment buying is understood to have 
taken place of late. From a market 
standpoint this is not a good season for 
the rails. Carloading figures are 
likely to stimulate 
ture of the carriers too obscure 
please the professional. However, 
ket interests are conscious of the friend- 


1s 


to 


lier feeling in Washington toward the | 


rails and were pleased by the District 

of Columbia Supreme Court decision 

against the compulsory pension law. 
Dormant Accounts 

One of the most bullish elements in 
the stock situation from the long- range 
point of view is the tremendous buying 
power dammed up in dormant broker- 
age accounts. These customers are 
awaiting a definite incentive before en- 
tering the market, but the only 
tion regarding them one of 
Their entry will be on the buying side 
when it comes. 

In 212,989 brokerage accounts of the 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
Exchange members, covering two 
thirds of the borrowing accounts on 
their books, there is collateral of $1.8 
billions current market value against 
which borrowings amount to only $891 
millions. The excess margins in these 
accounts would enable the purchase of 
$400 millions additional stocks under 
the new margin requirements. 

It is the more significant that unused 
brokerage credit concentrated in 
large accounts. Among 7,507 large ac 
counts, each containing an average of 
$66,500 securities for collateral pur- 
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tional purchasing power repres 
these few accout 
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Where Margin Rules Hit 

Purchasing power in these 
sively margined accounts is 
on average requirements lor 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
Curb on the basis of the Federal 
serve Board’s new regulations. Ar 
alysis discloses that 733 of these issu 
representing 60% by number and 69 
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in aggregate 
list, could be carried 
mum margin basis set up by the 
tions. Only 152 issues, or 12° 
ber and representing only 7 
list in total market value, required tl 
maximum 45° margins. 

Margin requirements for 
group, totaling $2.1 billions 
value, averaged only 28.2%. In con 
trast, the margins represented in the 
212,989 accounts analyzed average 
than 50% 
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Notice 
to our 
stockholders 


Dividend of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock November 15, 1934, to 
stockholdersofrecord 3:00 P.M. 


November 1, 1934, without 


closing the transfer books. 


Jj. S. Prescott, Secretary 


Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts 
— Postum — Post's Bran Flakes — 
Baker's Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satine— 
Baker's Cocoa— Post's Whole Bran. 
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250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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ENGLAND'S SECOnD 
Cit’ 


Birmingham, England's Second City, is the 
world’s most comprehensive manufacturing 
centre, and the obvious lecation for any 
industry related to its |,200 trades. Birmingham 
possesses unequalled transport facilities, 
400,000 workpeople, modern factories to 
rent or for sale, and recently 500,000 square 
feet have been built to manufacturers’ require- 
ments for rental Birmingham is a busy, 
modern city, planned for industry, throbbing 
with energy; a virile prosperous community 
whose motto is “Forward.” Address 
inquiries to the 


City of Birmingham 
information Bureau 


or the Travel and Industrial Development 

Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Pall Mall East, London, 

S.W.1, and British Empire 





Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York and 
28, Avenue des Champs 


Elysées, Paris. 
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You must RELAX 


1 Practical Method of Reducing the 
of Modern Living 

by EDMUND JACOBSON, M.D 

201 pages, 5x7‘, illustrated, $1.50 


Strains 


Commodity Markets 


| OpscureD by the irregularity and weak- 


ness of prominently traded commodities 
like grains and cotton, there has been a 


| firming among other items that will bear 





close watching as indicative of a re- 
newed advance in prices. The metals 
group afford the outstanding example, 
ut wool, silk, rubber, cocoa, and a num- 
ber of minor commodities give promise 
of joining the movement. 
Strengthening in the metals is doubly 
significant. This group has been one of 
the most severely depressed. Further, 
the first impetus for the rally came from 


| foreign customers who have been out of 


the market for months and are not influ- 
enced by domestic price regulations. 

he movement was led by copper, in 
which foreign buying was supported by 
an increased demand from domestic 
users. Price to the foreign consumer, 
which is not regulated, has advanced 
3¢ per lb. from the low point. Domestic 
prices are fixed at 9¢ per Ib. 

Mining interests recently indicated 
that they would keep the strict control 


| which supports the 9¢ price by further 


curtailment in the final quarter. This 
was designed to enable competitors, cus- 
tom mills and scrap copper producers, 
to get a bigger share of the buying. 
The declaration of this purpose was suf- 
ficient to bring laggard users into the 
market to cover early requirements. 
Foreign Buying 

Foreign buying in copper was in- 
spired by the, as yet, vague prospects 
that copper producers outside the 
United States would join the trade here 
in production restrictions. The result 
was the most active buying from abroad 
since early in the year when a large 


tonnage was taken on inflation fears. 
|The revived demand was stimulated 
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ERE is a book that shows you how to 


attain the benefits of real relaxation— 


an easy-to-read explanation that will help | 


to banish sleepless nights, make your rest 
count, help you to do more and enjoy more, 
by relaxing while you work or play. 


Walter B. Pitkin. author of LIFE BEGINS | 
AT FORTY, says t acobson meets the needs 
f thousarads of Americans whi nnot ‘let dow 
wd take it easy.” His littl book comes at 
exactly the right time in our history The 
reader need not be deeply versed in medicine 

peychology in order to grasp the principles 
and practical methods therein laid down 


Sent 10 days on approval; mail this coupon 


-——- 5 SSS - = =o 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
| 330 W. 42d St., N. ¥. C. 

Send Jarobson’s Tou Must Relax for 16 days 
nation on approval In 10 days I will send $1.50 
plus few cents postage or return book postpaid 
We pay postage on orders nied by re 
mittance.) 
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rather than checked by the moderate 
advance in prices. 
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Grains Under Pressure 

It is in farm products th 
has predominated. In sor 
looks as though adjustmet 
drought scare have not 
pleted. In addition, grains a1 
by the demoralized world 1 
tion. The grain trade watch: 
the developments in Winniy 
the government pool still | 
above world levels 

Private reports from the | 
provinces indicate that the m 
ment of grain into the n 
been completed with estimat 
plies yet to come in as low a 
bu. On this basis the pool 
the crucial stage of the 
Henceforth, its purchases will | 
ate but the problem will b 
buyers to bid up for million 
stacked in the show-window 
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fditorially Speaking— 


peapic ownership of all timber lands 
~ advocated by F. A. Silcox, chief of 
he U. S. Forest Service. He asserts pri- 
ve ownership has been both wasteful 
-1 unstable. Total area desirable for 
quisition by federal and state agencies 
+y placed by the service last year at 
{ million acres, 18 times the size of 
New York state. This does not include 
million acres already so owned. 
Supporters of public ownership urge 
hat in no other way can the future tim- 
bet supply be assured, soil erosion 
eopped, stream flow conserved. Many 
owners, however, claim they 

id do as well as government em- 
vees if their lands were tax exempt 
There are now some 25 million acres of 
: delinquent timber land. Owners of 
t would be glad to wish their 
onto the government—at a 


st of th 


‘ings 


Many farmers in eastern Tennessee 
» were bought out by TVA last 
ng are lining up for relief. Set 
t in balmy weather with—in many 

the fattest pocketbooks that ever 
ghted their breeches, a good number 
romptly went om a spending spree. 

Yow they are broke. So the FERA and 
state relief administration are trying 
put them back on farms as lessees of 

The Rehabilitation Corp. 

; supplying them with farming equip- 

ent. Next worry is, will these tradi- 
nally independent farm owners sub- 

t to tenancy? 
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lowners 


THe remains of the Morro Castle will 
be hauled off the New Jersey coast and 
towed to a New York drydock as a 

blic works project, if the hulk is de- 
termined to be U. S. property. Already 
Mr. Ickes’ venturesome PW A has tenta- 
wely allotted the Navy Department 
$180,000 to do the job. Navy talk has 
it that the fire-gutted hull and the 
engines are still seaworthy, that $2 mil- 
sons spent on rejuvenation will produce 
1 $4- or $5-million mother ship for 
cestroyers. If, however, examination 
showed the ship beyond repair, the gov- 


ermment would sell it for junk. 


Many Wall Street brokers and one- 
time millionaires (on paper, anyway) 
paused to heave anguished sighs Tues- 
“ay, Oct. 23. Five years before the 
market had begun its brutal plunge, 
high-priced stocks sagging about $18 
cach the first day. The second day 13 
mi lion shares changed hands, and— 
al right, we won't Say any more. 


HAROLD STONE, president of the Onon- 
“aga County Savings Bank of Syracuse, 
N.Y., speaking before the New York 
‘ate savings bank convention, “won- 
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dered” if real estate owned by savings 
banks may not be a “blessing in dis 
guise” as insurance against possible in- 
flation. Savings banks own about $180 
millions’ worth of real estate in New 
York, about 1% of the total assessed 
value. “And don’t forget that real 
estate is the only commodity, the only 
equity, that we are permitted to own,” 
Mr. Stone observed. “Real estate has 
depreciated in value, yes, but think for 
a moment what has happened to those 
things which in the ‘new era’ were 
known as blue chip stocks. Ten of the 
bluest are today selling at 209% of 1929 
prices.” 


EmpLoyEEs of the public lead all groups 
to which loans are going in the federal 
housing drive, a study of 2,344 random 
cases indicates. Of the total loans, they 
are getting 16.13%. Clerks follow with 
15.27%, skilled mechanics get 13.69%, 
and sole-owner business men 12.25% 

Heating improvement the most 
popular use for the money, totaling 
17.71%. Interior decorating took 
15.30%, plumbing 11.74%, and exte- 
rior repairs 9.86%. Loans averaged 
$521. 


was 


For the first time in 10 years, Spanish 
grapes are being imported again. Thou- 
sands of barrels will be delivered in 
New York this month, subject to the 
refrigeration treatment which federal 
experts find eliminates the Mediterra 
nean fruit fly hazard that made import 
embargo necessary. The Bureau of En- 
tomology discovered that by subjecting 
grapes to 30° or 31°F. for 15 days, any 
infestation in the fruit is killed and the 
fruit remains undamaged. Peaches, 
mangoes, and other stone fruits, favored 
hosts for the pest, probably will behave 
likewise. If so, they also may be per- 
mitted to enter once again. Any loss of 
business for American fruit and vege- 
table growers is expected to be offset by 
the advantage to those who build, own, 
or operate refrigerating equipment. 


Prorits from state liquor stores have 
been disappointing in some of the 10 
states whch retail liquor thernselves, 
but the tills are clicking merrily in Penn- 
sylvania. On the basis of 5 months’ 
operation, the stores system there is 
heading for a profit of about $5.6 mil- 
lions for the first year. That falls con- 
siderably short of the dream figures of 
super-optimists, but under a state tax 
system the revenue would have been 
much shorter than that, says an expert. 
Factors which have held state liquor 
sales down include illicit liquor traffic, 
high cost, and the simple truth that 
John Customer often had a supply on 
hand when repeal came. 
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welding 
“A Century) 


Those who visit the Ford Building, at the 
great Chicago Fair, stand aghast at the 
spectacle of three Ford cars suspended 
from the rim of a Ford wire wheel. A card 
nearby states that 14 cars could be so sus 
pended. The wheel was welded by Mallory 


welding die materials. 
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Brakes on Production 


NRA this week sent up what is ap- 
parently a trial balloon, in newspaper 
articles discussing the probability of 
the abandonment of the production 
control features of the ae Three 
kinds of provisions were mentioned: 
those prohibiting or limiting new 
plants and new equipment, those 
limiting machine hours, those prohib- 
iting selling below cost of produc- 
tion. The latter verges on the price- 
control question, the subject of a pre- 
vious trial balloon, which drew il- 
luminating response. 

Deep fundamental difficulties will 
prevent any very ae | removal of 
production controls from existing 
codes—and there are no important 
production codes still pending. Actu- 
ally, the only way it could be made 
generally effective by NRA _ itself 
would be in granting “emergency” 
dispensations, which hardly touch the 
root of the difficulty. Otherwise, 
codes with production control feat- 
ures have them because the majority 
of the industry wanted them; any 
change there would come because, 
with the scare over, even the ineffi- 
cient producers might like to be al- 
lowed to install modern machinery 
without having to wangle permissions 
from other inefficient producers who 
don’t want to spend the money. 

In certain industries the mass of the 
productive machinery is now so close 
to obsolescence that allowing the effi- 
cient plants to operate, say, 24 hours 
a day would come close to ruining the 
industry as a whole—or so manufac- 
turers still believe. Finally, labor's 
devotion to poor machinery which em- 
ploys more men is as old as the riots 
over Arkwright’s “modernization” 
methods of the eighteenth century; 
and labor is potent today. 

If, however, NRA announces a 
policy of abandoning production con- 
trols, important minorities which 
agree will gain strength for their de- 
mands for voluntary elimination. 

These difficulties are overshadowed, 
in the long run, by the working of 
economic law, however, and the return 
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to the rather simple maxim that 
America’s greatness has been built on 
plenty, not on scarcity. 

Industry, including especially the 
consumer goods industries, can make 
itself felt in the coming discussion of 
the proposed production controls. 
That is what trial balloons are sent 
up for, to get reactions back to Wash- 
ington. Write to S$. Clay Williams, 
chairman, NIRB, Washington, D. C. 


Seven Mass Delusions 
That Warp Opinion 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres is always inter- 
esting, and never more so than when 
he is interpreting economics to the lay- 
man. In a recent bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. he attacks 
“Seven Economic Fallacies’’—mass de- 
lusions that are helping form public 
opinion. 

(1) Overproduction did not cause 
the depression; production, prices, 
and employment were in good bal- 
ance, he contends, in the period of 
prosperity before the crash. 

(2) The concentration of wealth is 
much exaggerated. There are no re- 
liable figures on ownership of wealth. 
Figures on incomes received do indi- 
cate a great unevenness of distribution 
and “possibly important changes in it 
should be made.” The top tenth of 
income receivers get a third of the 
total. But that falls far short of 
showing 2% of the people own 80% 
of the wealth, as a Cabinet official is 
reported recently to have said. 

(3) Business cannot stand un- 
limited taxes; its profits are narrow 
in the best of years. 

(4) The argument that we can af- 
ford to spend as much tax money in 
a war against depression as we spent 
in the World War has force, but after 
all, we could not afford to spend the 
sums the World War cost. All gov- 
ernment debts, federal, state, and 
local, now amount to 90% of one 
year’s national income, which of 
course is badly shrunken. It does not 


sound so alarming, put that way. 
it is a trend that needs to be check . 
(5) Inflation is the mos we 
fraud of all; if we all! 
money, we could not al! 
goods. The only way to 
goods is to make them, |} 
Ayres is stating an obvio: 
he does not touch the 
point of the relation ber 
and debts, keystone of 
credit system. 
; (6) Increasing consumer purchas. 
ing power will not cur unemploy. 
ment; unemployment now is concen. 
trated in the heavy industries, 
(7) Levelling of incomes would 
make less difference than is commonly 
supposed. If all wages, salaries 
bonuses, and shares of proprietors had 
been divided equally in 1929, every 
wage earner would have received $13} 
a month, instead of $119. This 
“would probably prove disappointing 
to them,” Colonel Ayres thinks, ' 
However, the saner advocates of 
correcting maldistribution of income 
are not shooting at salaries, bonuses, 
and dividends. What they attack is 
the disproportionate incomes that ac- 
crue to individuals from the mere pos- 
session of money—those who take no 
part in management and assume none 
of its risks, but merely hold the evi- 
dences of debt. It is on this theory 
that our tax laws have discriminated 
between earned and unearned income, 
have been made to bear heaviest on 
the upper brackets of income, and 
hit hard at inheritance. 
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Economy and Charity 
Have Same Birthplace 


Ther. are so many local governments 
in this country that it took two years 
to count them. The count, just com- 
pleted by Professor Anderson of the 
University of Minnesota, is 175,418. 

This is ten times too many. It in- 
cludes 127,000 school districts, 20,000 
townships, 16,000 incorporated cities 
or villages, 3,000 counties, and 8,600 
miscellaneous sewer districts, park dis- 
tricts, levee districts, mosquito abate- 
ment districts, and so on through a 
weird assortment of units, each witha 
payroll and the power to tax. 

It is an intolerably wasteful setup. 
Because they are concentrated 10 
Washington, federal government em 
ployees have high visibility and draw 
concentrated fire. But their numbers 
are insignificant compared with the 
great army of overlapping employees 
of lesser political machines. Business 
men sincerely interested in efficient 
government and decreased tax burdens 
can really accomplish something here. 

Economy, like charity, begins # 
home. 
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